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Cditorial 


SHALL WE GO FORWARD? 


Is the world as good as it ought to be and might be? Has the 
church as broad a conception, as clear a vision, of truth and of its 
own mission as it is possible for it to attain? Are its standards of 
personal life and character, its ideals and hopes for human life in 
its broad social aspects, perfect, and so incapable of improvement ? 
_ Are we working with full intelligence and all possible effectiveness 
for the achievement of true ideals of personal and community life ? 
If there is still room for progress, is progress possible? If progress 
is possible, shall we go forward ? 

Shall we go forward in the field of Christian scholarship? Shall 
we count what has been done enough, drive a stake and stand where 
we are? Shall we crystallize our present achievements in creeds 
and textbooks and dictionaries, and write at the end of each, Thus 
far and no farther? Or shall we count each past achievement a 
stepping-stone for further progress; each unsolved problem a chal- 
lenge and a command to push on? Do we know all we need to know 
about the Bible, how it arose, in general and in particular, what is 
its permanent significance and its authority, how it can best serve 
the moral and religious life of today? Have we nothing more to 
learn concerning God’s dealings with that vast majority of the human 
race that have lain outside the course of Hebrew and Christian 
revelation? Have we said the last word concerning the human 
soul, its moral needs, its religious capacities, concerning immortality 
and life after death? Have we finished the work of co-ordinating 
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such knowledge as we possess in these several realms of thought, 
and of translating the result into terms that make it intelligible to 
men of our day and contributory to the highest well-being of men? 
If these. are still tasks to be accomplished, shall we shrink from them 
as too hard? Or shall we gird up the loins of our minds and press 
on toward their accomplishment ? 

Shall we go forward in the application of religious and ethical 
truth to human life? Shall we venture to question whether the present 
organization of society is the best possible, more conducive than 
any other to the highest welfare of the generation that now is and the 
generations that are to come? Shall we ask whether the ideals of 
the gospel have yet permeated the structure of our commercial sys- 
tem and become dominant in the world’s great enterprises? Shall 
we dare to inquire whether our ideals of education and our concep- 
tions of government are subjett to revision? Shall we set every 
phase of our modern life in the strong light of the life and teachings 
of the Christ, and ask ourselves whether we ought to be content 
with things as they are, or must rather look and hope and toil for a _ 
time when those teachings and the ideals that ruled that life shall 
have displaced the lower conceptions which now prevail even in 
Christian lands and within the church ? 

Shall we go forward in the endeavor to set for the individual man 
a higher ideal of life, intellectually, morally, religiously? Shall we 
ask ourselves whether the ideal of human life commonly accepted, 
not among publicans and sinners, but among the leaders in thought 
and action, among the poets and the novelists, the priests and the 
prophets, are still below the highest possibilities of human life, and 
hence in need of purifying and elevating ? 

But grappling with these tasks has its perils. To ask such ques- 
tions as these, to open the mind to new evidence on them, may lead 
to the surrender of old beliefs that have been helpful to us or to 
others. To consider the possibility of change in the structure of 
society or ideals of life may be to involve ourselves in social unrest, 
or it may be in revolution. True. To press forward is not always 
to build on the foundation already laid. It must sometimes be to 
forget or to reject the things that are behind. To go forward involves 
danger. It is so in war; it is so in economic life; it cannot be other- 
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wise in the intellectual aspects of religious life. Shall we then prohibit 
progress, anchor ourselves where we are, and stop the flowing of the 
streams if we can? Is stagnation better than danger? Or though 
there is danger, shall we go forward with hope and courage ? 

In the long run, thought rules the world. The thinker is the king 
of men. Not the doer? Yes, the doer; but the doer that thinks, or 
the doer who has been spurred on to doing by the thoughts of the 
thinker. Back of every forward step that the world has taken has 
lain some new thought wrought out in toil and sweat of brain, often ~ 
in the anguish of birth-pangs, the costly offspring of some thinking 
mind. Thought is not the whole of character. Emotion and will are 
constituent factors in it, and right character consists rather in one’s 
attitude toward goodness and truth as such than in the accuracy of 
one’s apprehension of what is true on any particular subject. But 
even this perception of the subordination of thought to will in char- 
acter we owe to the thinker. It is thinking that emancipated the world 
from the bondage to intellectualism in religion and morals, and 
struck the death-blow at persecution for opinion’s sake. One may 
hold many erroneous opinions and still be a good man, but the prog- 
ress of the world in every sphere of life waits on the enlightenment 
that comes through larger knowledge, deeper thinking, clearer, 
broader vision. 

Shall we go forward? Not if we already know all truth; if we 
have penetrated the depth and height, explored the length and 
breadth, of all truth that concerns man’s welfare. If our fathers 
solved all problems, or if those that they left, we have conquered, 
let us drive here our stake, here make our last stand, and fight as our 
bitterest foe him who talks of progress. If the thought of the past 
touched the outermost rim of human possibility in reference to the 
great fundamental truths of religion, the principles and ideals of 
personal and social life, and cast in the perfect mold of a faultless 
creed and institutions incapable of improvement, the eternal and 
unchangeable truth, and if truth inherited is as vital and powerful 
as truth achieved, let us sit at the feet of the fathers and solemnly 
repeat their ultimate truths. But if our fathers left us some tasks 
unfinished, and if each generation must work out its own salvation 
and anew fight its way out into a fresh and living conception of the 
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ideal of human life as respects man’s relation to the eternal Spirit 
of God and to the finite spirits of men, pushing its thought, if it may, 
a hand’s breadth farther out into the boundless sea of reality, then let 
us bend to our task and push on with faith and hope, though some- 
times the heart ache and the soul grow weary with its yearning after 
the unattained. Let us go forward. 

Shall we go forward in our own lives? Shall we strive to see truth 
more clearly and fully, to live more purely, more strongly, more 
serviceably for the world? Shall we, recognizing that he who would 
advance the kingdom of God through the dissemination of true ideas 
and noble ideals must himself have a pure heart and clean hands— 
shall we go forward? Not if we have already attained, if we have 
already achieved all that is possible to man. But if there are 
battles yet to win, if there are heights yet to scale, if there are noble 
possibilities still unachieved, then, forgetting the things that are 
behind and stretching forward to the things that are before, let us 
press on toward the goal. 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honorable, 
whatsoever things are right, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue and if there be any praise, think on these things, to the 
end that they may be achieved. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN THE DEAD SEA VALLEY 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


In my preceding paper I indicated the physical history of the 
remarkable Dead Sea valley. I venture now to describe the three 
great expeditions of the nineteenth century which attempted, with 
some measure of success, to explore this strange region. They were 
not without tragedy and misfortune. The better knowledge we 
have of the climate and geography of this region, the improved means 
of communication, and the firmer control obtained by the Turkish 
government over the bedouins, have now entirely altered the condi- 
tions of sixty years ago. Those early expeditions will therefore 
always have a unique interest. The causes of the first failures are 
now so clear that we might be tempted to condemn as mere fool- 
hardiness the first of these efforts; but a more sympathetic attitude, 
and a full allowance for the imperfect knowledge of this region at 
those times, will rather class them with similar heroic ventures of 
pioneer explorers in all climes. 

The first of these expeditions was that of an Irishman, Mr. 
Costigan, who in August and September, 1835, attempted single- 
handed to do what twelve years later strained the resources of an 
expensive and elaborately equipped United States naval expedition. 

Costigan conveyed his hoat from the bay of Acre overland to 
Tiberias, and with a single Maltese servant, no more a sailor than 
himself, attempted the navigation of the Jordan southward toward 
the Dead Sea. He could hardly have chosen a more unfortunate 
time of year, as it was at once the hottest season and that in which 
the river was at its lowest. After three days’ struggling down a long 
succession of waterfalls and rapids, in which he was more often in 
the water than upon it, his servant so entirely lost his patience and 
nerve that Costigan was obliged, although the worst difficulties were 
past, to abandon navigation. Sending his other baggage to Jerusalem, 
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he procured an escort of bedouins, and carried his boat to Jericho 
on a camel. 


On the road he appears to have escaped being robbed only by 


the attacking party apparently taking him for a madman. For 


while a number of hostile Arabs were assembled ready for attack, 
Costigan’s horse ran away with him and carried him, wildly gesticu- 
lating, toward them at full gallop, whereupon the whole party turned 


VIEW ALONG NORTH SHORE OF DEAD SEA 
Showing a “raised beach.” Mountains of Moab in the distance. 


and fled! At Jericho he arrived tattered and bedraggled, but 
undaunted; after visiting Jerusalem and recovering somewhat, he 
at the end of August started on the second, and still more unfortunate, 
stage of his exploration. Leaving the northern shore of the Dead 
Sea, with his servant as his sole companion, he sailed slowly down 
the whole eastern coast and soon reached the Lisan. 

Here, as so often happens, the wind failed, and they were quite 
becalmed. They were obliged to commence to work their way 
northward by rowing. The fearful heat, the hard work and anxiety 
were bad enough. But one day while Costigan slept, the servant, 
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tired of rowing so heavy a boat, sought to lighten his labors by throw- 
ing overboard the sole supply of fresh water. Their sufferings now 
became terrible. They dared not land at the two or three green 
spots where they might have obtained fresh water, because of the 
bedouins. In this they were certainly overcautious, and fatally so. 
They both suffered from fever; one whole day Costigan, who had 


NORTH SHORE OF DEAD SEA 
Looking westward. The ridges made in the shingle are the highest level attained in successive seasons 


had no previous experience at rowing, had to work at the oars while 
the servant lay tossing with fever at the bottom of the boat. 

At last, on the fifth day, they reached the north shore in a terrible 
condition. There was no water to assuage their raging thirst. They 
were in high fever and blistered all over from having poured the Dead 
Sea water over their clothes to cool themselves. For the succeeding 
night and the greater part of the next day they could not stir. But 
at length the servant set out for Jericho. More than seven times he 
fainted by the way; at length, after struggling along several hours, 
he reached his destination and dispatched help to his unfortunate 
master. With the greatest difficulty Costigan was mounted on a 
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horse and brought into Jericho, where he was received into one of 
the hovels of the Arabs. This was on September 2, 1835. In the 
evening of that day he sent his servant to Jerusalem to secure help 
from the governor, but the man appears to have failed Costigan 
entirely. On the evening of the next day (September 3) a messenger, 
mounted on Mr. Costigan’s own horse, arrived at the home of Rev. 
T. Nicolayson, the English clergyman in Jerusalem, with the follow- 
ing letter: 
My Dear Sir: 

For God’s sake send me some medicine and emetic above all things. I 
cannot rise from my bed, and if I pass two such nights as the last without aid 
or medicine, you will have to do something else for me! 


Yours, 
(Signed)  C.C. 


Mr. Nicolayson started at once and rode all night to Jericho. 
He found the explorer lying in the open air in a state of extreme 
exhaustion after a severe run of fever. The whole day was spent, amid 
a scorching sandstorm, in contriving means of conveying the poor 
invalid to Jerusalem. Neither promises nor threats could induce 
the lazy Jericho Arabs to bestir themselves, and no one could be 
persuaded to assist in carrying a litter. 

At length, at the suggestion of an old woman, who showed more 
kind-heartedness and intelligence than all the men, two bags of straw 
were slung on the sides of a pack saddle so as to form a hollow on the 
back of the horse. On this was spread a large fur cloak, and a couple 
of cushions were fixed on the neck of the horse to receive Mr. Costigan’s 
head. About g P. M. the party started, the patient reclining on his 
improvised couch with two men supporting his legs and a third 
leading the horse. With many halts, the toilsome journey was 
performed, and Jerusalem was reached at 8 A.M. Here the explorer 
found a comfortable resting-place in the Casa Nuova, where the 
physician of the pasha attended him. But not for long. The next 
evening the fever returned with renewed violence, and on Monday, 
September 7, at 3 A. M. he breathed his last. His remains rest in 
the cemetery attached to the Latin Convent.‘ Impulsive and brave, 
Costigan had perished for want of a little foresight and preparation. 


1See frontispiece. 
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_ Sad to say, no notes whatever were found among his effects. 
The source of my information for Costigan’s adventures in the above 
paper is entirely a manuscript account by Miss Nicolayson, in the 
minutes of the Jerusalem Literary Society. These notes were 
written in 1850 from information supplied by Rev. T. Nicolayson 
(then living), and, as far as they go, may be relied upon as correct. . 
Since this, however, I have come upon some further information 
supplementary to this which I think I ought to refer to here. In 
Incidents of Travel in the Holy Land, etc., by J. L. Stephens (1839), 
I find the following remarks: 


When the unhappy Costigan was found by the Arabs on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, the spirit of the enterprising Irishman was fast fleeting away. He 
lived two days after he was carried to the convent in Jerusalem, but he never once 
referred to his unfortunate voyage. He had long been a traveler in the East, 
and had long been preparing for this voyage. He had read every book that 
treated of the mysterious water, the Dead Sea,and was thoroughly prepared 
with all the knowledge necessary for exploring it to advantage. Unfortunately 
for the interests of science, he had always been in the habit of trusting greatly 
to his memory. After his death the missionaries in Jerusalem found no regular 
diary or journal, but merely brief notes written on the margins of books, so irreg- 
ular and confused that they could make nothing of them. And either from indif- 
ference, or because they had no confidence in him, they allowed Costigan’s servant 
to go without asking him any questions. I took some pains to trace out this 
man in Beirit. He was a little dried up Maltese sailor. He said he had 
rowed around the sea without knowing why, except that he was paid for it, and 
what he told me bore the stamp of truth, for he did not seem to think that he had 
done anything extraordinary. He knew as little about it as any man could 
know who had been over the same water He seemed, however, to have 
observed the coast and the soundings with the eye of a sailor. 

He states that they were eight days in accomplishing the whole tour of the lake 
sleeping every night on shore except once, when afraid of some suspicious 
Arabs whom they saw on the mountains, they slept on board beyond the reach 
of gunshot from the land. He told me that they had moved in a zigzag direc- 
tion, crossing and recrossing the lake several times; that every day they sounded 
frequently with a line of 175 brachia (about six feet each); that they found the 
bottom rocky and of very unequal depth, sometimes ranging thirty, forty, eighty, 
twenty brachia, all within a few boat’s lengths; that sometimes the lead brought 
up sand like that of the mountains on each side; that they failed to find the bot- 
tom but once, and in that place there were large bubbles all around for thirty 
paces, rising probably from a spring; that at one place they found on the bank 
a hot sulphur spring He told me some other particulars; that the boat, 
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when empty, floated a paim higher out of the water than on the Mediterranean; 
that Costigan lay on the water and picked a fowl, and tried to induce him [the 
sailor] to come in [into the water]; . . . . that from nine till five it was dread- 
fully hot, and every night a north wind blew, and the waves were worse than 
in the Gulf of Lyons. In reference to their peculiar exposures, and the circum- 
stances that hurried poor Costigan to his unhappy fate, he said that thay had 
suffered exceedingly from the heat, the first five days Costigan taking his turn 
at the oars; that on the sixth day their water was exhausted and Costigan gave 
out; that on the seventh day they were obliged to drink the water of the sea, and 
on the eighth they were near the head of the lake and he himself was exhausted, 
unable any longer to pull an oar. Then he made coffee from the water of the 
sea; and a favorable wind springing up for the first time, they hoisted their sail 
and in a few hours reached the head of the lake; that, feeble as he was, he set 
off for Jericho, and in the meantime the unhappy Costigan was found by the 
Arabs on the shore a dying man, and by the intercession of the old woman, carried 
to Jericho. 

It will be noticed that there are several discrepancies in the two 
accounts, but in the main facts they agree. This latter narrative is 
important as making the expedition much more rational and purpose- 
ful. The first account says nothing of scientific observations. It - 
seems too clear that the Maltese man at any rate claimed to bea 
sailor. The closing sentences are probably a mistake. 

Just nine years after the sad and tragic occurrences just narrated, 
a second, and somewhat more successful, expedition over the same 
route was made, led by Lieutenant Molyneux of H. M. S. “Spartan.’’? 
This frigate was then lying at Beirft, and Lieutenant Molyneux got 
permission to take the ship’s dingey, with three picked able seamen, 
who had had previous experience of exploration in Australia, and a 
full supply of all necessary nautical instruments. They landed at 
the bay of Acre, and their boat was conveyed by camels to Tiberias 
and there launched. From the Lake of Tiberias the party, now 
augmented by two natives who had joined the naval officer and his 
men at Tiberias, started August 23, 1847, down the Jordan. 

From the first their progress was one of great difficulty. The 
water was at its lowest, and after the first mile from the lake for seven 
hours they “scarcely ever had sufficient water to swim the boat for a 

2 Most of my information regarding this expedition had been derived from an 


account contained in a manuscript by Mr. Finn, H. B. M.’s consul in Jerusalem, 
in the minutes of the Jerusalem Literary Society (1850). 
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hundred yards together.” On the 26th they were obliged to give up 
navigation and carry the boat on camels as far as Jisr el Mujamia; 
thence Molyneux rode on the bank, directing the seamen and their 
native assistants how to steer. In the tortuous windings of the river 
it necessarily happened that on many occasions he lost sight of the 
boat altogether. 

While progressing under these circumstances, the whole party 


PART OF THE ’AIN FESHKHAH OASIS 

Looking out across the sea toward the west. 
was simultaneously attacked on the 29th at a point a little beyond 
where the Zerka (Jabbok) joins the Jordan. Molyneux warned 
off his attackers by threats, and proceeded to the evening rendezvous 
in ignorance of the fate that had overtaken his companions. After 
long waiting in vain for the boat, the dragoman was sent back and 
found it lying in the river empty, and on the shore near at hand 
lay the guide from Tiberias, stripped naked. The sailors had dis- 
appeared entirely. The guide narrated that the boat had, at a 
certain bend in the river, been surrounded by about fifty Arabs 
firing muskets and throwing stones; that one of the Englishmer, 
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having leveled his musket to fire, was at that moment struck on the 
forehead and fell into the water. The whole party of Arabs there- 
upon made a united onslaught, seized the party, and, having carried 
them all into the thicket, had stripped them of their possessions. 

After prolonged search and repeated signaling, all in vain, Moly- 
neux decided to make his way southward. The boat, which had 
now been brought far enough down the river for easy navigation, he 
directed should he rowed down by the native guides. He himself 
proceeded direct to Jericho, arriving with the baggage in the early 
morning. Here he rested for a couple of hours, the first time for 
three days and nights. When he heard of the safe arrival of the 
boat on the lower reaches of the Jordan, he went up to Jerusalem to 
obtain help. As he neared the Holy City, he met H. B. M.’s consul, 
Mr. Finn, actually on the road to assist him. Hearing of the disaster 
the consul turned back with Molyneux and at once approached the 
pasha. A guard of ten bashi-bezuks, under a captain—one Mustapha 
Agha—-was at once [put at their disposal, and the next morning 
(September 1) they started for Jericho. After a short rest there, . 
they set out at 1 A. M., September 2, to scour the Jericho plain to the 
north for traces of the lost sailors; after a fruitless ride almost as far 
north as the Jabbok, they at last decided to return to Jericho, which 
they reached after twelve hours in the saddle. 

It may be as well to mention at once what had really happened 
to the unfortunate sailors. The poor fellows had wandered about 
one whole day in search of their officer; not finding him, they had 
then made for Tiberias, the last town they had seen. This place 
they reached the third day. Two of them had had to carry 
their wounded companion all the time. They had suffered intensely 
from thirst, as they were afraid again to approach the Jordan itself; 
and this, as well as fear of the Arabs, had compelled them chiefly to 
travel by moonlight. At Tiberias they appear to have been kindly 
treated, and they shortly afterward rejoined their ship at Beirat. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Molyneux, undaunted by the difficulties 
and discouragements that had occurred, determined to continue his 
explorations. He had his boat conveyed to the mouth of the Jordan, 
where he formed a temporary camp. At 6 P. M., September 3, 
accompanied by his Tiberias guide and a Greek from Jerusalem, 
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he set sail on the Dea Sea. This, as has been mentioned, is a favorable 
time for sailing southward. Molyneux, more fortunate than his 
predecessor, found also a favorable breeze for his return. He, in 
two nights and a day and a half, went to the Lisan and back, landing 
again on the north shore at noon, September 5. The thermometer 


WEST SHORE OF DEAD SEA 
From Engedi to Masada. (Photographed by Rev. Putnam Cady, F. R. G. S. 3) 
is said to have reached 130° F., and part of the time the crew sustained 
rough weather. 

The next day Molyneux carried the dingey on camel-back to 
Jericho, where he found awaiting him the British consul and several 
of his brother officers of H. M. S. “Spartan,” who had run over from 
Jaffa to greet him. The whole party returned to Jerusalem, and on 


3The pictures on pp. 254 and 255 of the April number were also furnished by 
Mr. Cady. 
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the roth left for Jaffa. So far, in spite of what had happened to the 
seaman, the expedition had not been without success; the officer in 
command, the seamen, and the boat had all got off safely. Mboly- 
neux, however, as he embarked stated to the consul: “Yes I am 
doing well now—no fever yet—but when I am on board and the 
excitement is over I shall catch it!” His premonition was verified: 
in a little over three weeks, on October 3, he died of fever in Beirat. 

These two tragic pioneer attempts paved the way for the great 
American expedition of 1848. The first failures had been due to 
insufficient preparation, want of a guard against those rapacious and, 
at that time, dangerous marauders, the bedouins, and perhaps most 
~ of all the selection (in ignorance of the climate) of the worst season of 
the year, when the Dea Sea valley is a veritable furnace and the 
Jordan reduced to its lowest level. All these mistakes were guarded 
against in the new attempt. ; 

Lieutenant Lynch’s expedition landed at Acre, March 31, 1848, 
from the American storeship “Supply.” The staff consisted of Lieu- 
tenants Lynch (in command) and J. B. Dale, Midshipman R. Aulick, 


Dr. Anderson, Mr. Francis Lynch, a botanist, and ten able seamen, 


one of whom was a trained mechanic. Soon after landing, the party 
put themselves under the protection of the most powerful bedouin 
chief of the day, Arkély Agha, a man who in all the district had 
more power and authority than the whole Turkish administration. 
He and his followers protected the expedition from first to last. With 
this party were carried two specially constructed boats: one a copper 
boat, named the ‘Fanny Mason;” the other an iron boat, the “Fanny 
Skinner.” At Tiberias a small wooden boat, called “Uncle Sam,” 
was added to the flotilla; this, however, came to grief in the rapids 
of the Jordan soon after starting. 

On April roth the imposing procession, three boats by water and 
a party of no less than thirty horsemen along the banks, started from 
the outlet of the Jordan. What a contrast to poor Costigan and his 
solitary Maltese! Lynch himself took charge of one boat and 
Midshipman Aulick took charge of a second, while Lieutenant Dale 
commanded the land forces. After great difficulties and through 
indefatigable perseverance, the two metal boats traversed the numerous 
cataracts, rapids; and waterfalls, and finally, on April 19, safely 
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reached the Dead Sea, having descended about two hundred miles 
of river. 

The party then navigated the Dead Sea‘ in all parts from this 
date until May 9. Its shores were surveyed, its depths sounded, 
and temperatures taken. Careful geological, botanical, and meteoro- 
logical observations were made. The party experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of storm and calm, and especially were oppressed by the swelter- 
ing heat. But all manfully stuck to their posts. After quitting the 
region, most of the party suffered from fever. Later Lieutenant 
Dale, on July 24, succumbed in the Lebanon to the privations he had 
here undergone. 

One may safely say that more knowledge of the Dead Sea was 
acquired by this one expedition of Lieutenant Lynch than had been 
gained by the previous ventures. On the foundations then laid all our 
subsequent knowledge is built. Many have come since to add informa- 
tion whose researches are fully accessible to all. The names of de 
Saulcy,5 Rob-Roy Macgregor,® Tristram’, Lartet,? and the Duke 
of Luynes, and Hull,® of the Palestine Exploration Fund,'° must ever 
be remembered in connection with the exploration of the Jordan 
valley in the latter half of the nineteenth century, as Costigan, Moly- 
neux, and Lynch are to be remembered for their work in the earlier 
years. 

4 My account of this expedition is intentionally scanty, because a full and most 


interesting description is given in the Narrative of the U. S. Expedition to the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, to which those interested are referred. 

5 Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea (translated from the French). (2 
vols., 1854.) 

6 Rob-Roy on the Jordan (1869; specially valuable with regard to the upper 
Jordan and Lake Huleh). 

7 Land of Israel (1886); etc. 

8 Exploration géologique de la Mer Morte (account of a scientific expedition financed 
by the Duke de Luynes in the early seventies). 

9 Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petrea. 


10 Many other names-might be mentioned in connection with the survey, especially 
Kitchener, Conder, and Wilson. 
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THE PART OF THE HOME IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION? 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


This general subject has already been ably discussed in certain 
aspects before this Association. The present contribution will 
come from a different field of study. 

I. Historical. The domestic group or “matrimonial institution” 
has assumed many forms during the rise and development of civiliza- 
tion, and humanity has tried all possible kinds of experiments in order 
to come to the conclusion to make monogamy, with all it implies, 
the law of social order; and the impulses of the race tend to become 
innate, and the customs traditional, which require this form to be 
perpetual. In all stages, from the earliest mother-group to the mod- 
ern family, the domestic community has always been the primary 


association of human beings, the undifferentiated stock out of which 


all the specialized agencies and institutions of society have grown. 
It would be incredible to think that all this long racial experience has 
left no trace in our physical nature, our deep instincts, our tradi- 
tional conceptions, our social organization, our methods of regulating 
conduct.$ 

While there has been no one universal order of specialization, 
there has been in general an advance from the condition in which 
the domestic group, or the closely knit blood-kin, did almost every- 
thing for itself without exchange of goods and services, to the present 
situation in which the bread-winner of a family buys all he needs 
for his own by the exchange of one form of service for all that the 
world has to offer. 

In an isolated and restricted group, like that of Abraham, for 


tAn address given before the Religious Education Association, at its Third 
‘Annual Convention, Boston, Mass., February 12-16, 1905. 
2 By President George B. Stewart and Rev. Jean F. Loba, in™Proceedings of the 
Religious Education Association, 1903, pp. 108-23. 
3 The discussion here is necessarily a mere fragment. In Howard’ nna of 
Matrimonial Institutions, a profound study may be followed. 
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example, the little association of parents, children, relatives, slaves, 
and attached persons had to protect itself from beasts and men, 
from flood and fire, from disease and accident; it must nurse its 
own sick without aid of special physicians; it must produce its own 
supplies of food, clothing, shelter, light, heat, utensils, with limited 
' barter; it must carry and transport persons and_ belongings; its 
social influence was confined to a small circle; its morality was the 
regulation of conduct for few persons in simple relations; its religion 
devised images and feelings from nature without and from the rela- 
tions of near kindred; its law was parental command, tempered by 
tradition and enforced by direct and obvious means. Therefore 
educational methods were exclusively domestic; the parents com- 
municated. the scanty tribal stock of knowledge, moral maxims, 
technical devices, often without aid of the written records of wide 
human experience. 
In some degree even a modern family passes through similar 
stages, although the process is shortened, modified, and at ‘last 
terminated by the socialization of industry, government, ecclesi- 
astical activity, and schools.‘ 

Even now, and in the complicated life of a city, the family i is an 
important industrial organization, cares for the health of its members, 
is alert to protect them from danger, governs them by a domestic 
code, judges their causes, disciplines them for faults, instructs them 
in arts and science, trains them in morality, furnishes them a sanc- 
tuary for worship. Only gradually, with reluctance and pain, do 
_the parents transfer their offspring to the larger life of the world 
and surrender their leadership in culture and control. 

There is no one “underlying idea” in the family which will account 
for it. The family grows naturally out of all the elementary desires 
of our human nature, physical, esthetic, ethical, and spiritual. 
To say, with one very interesting writer, that obedience is the “under- 
lying idea” is to make us satisfied with a partial and superficial 
- explanation. The family is a complete community of material and 
mental goods, and attempted simplification of interpretation is 
distortion and mutilation. All later and larger forms of association 


4A beautiful and suggestive chart is found in Small and — I introduction to 
the Study of Society, p. 250. 
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merely enlarge and specialize the activities of the domestic group. 
It is precisely this fact which gives to the family its unique place and 
importance in relation to education and social progress. Religion, 
morality, culture, noble politics, all interests suffer, if domestic 
conduct is defective or immoral. 

II. The educational function of the family is permanent. There 
is a quite general belief in some quarters that the educational work 
of the family is about to be surrendered to special social agencies 
of education, to the school. Some influential writers, generally of 
the socialistic tendency, have drawn up an argument for holding 
this belief. Their chief reason is that ordinary parents are incapable 
of instructing and training children and youth, that only the state 
can furnish nurses and teachers who have the scientific and pro- 
fessional equipment for the worthy task of preparing youth for 
citizenship. 

There is a plausible ground for this view, just enough neglected 
truth in it to delude the unwary and to awaken the prudent. Much 
of the current discussion among church leaders overlooks the body . 
of facts which socialist agitators have in mind and which are manifest 
in the crowded habitations of our huge cities. There it is unques- - 
tionably true that very many girls marry too young, without necessary 
physical maturity and without preparation for motherhood, and with 
only such education as they can acquire in a primary school and 
years of specialized labor in a department store or in a factory. It 
would be well for our country and for the cause of religion if those 
who write about moral and spiritual education would take adequate 
pains to bring these deplorable conditions within their mental horizon. 
We have able and convincing essays on home religion which are 
quite suitable for people who have homes; but the average flat 
building, occupied by low-paid, unskilled laborers with irregular 
employment, presents radically different problems, and the conditions 
call for different methods. Persons long resident in social settlements 
and patient missionaries among immigrants reveal a nether region 
which the ordinary pastor or Sunday-school teacher, psychologist, 
and seminary professor, living in snug comfort, must regard as alien 
to all he knows. It is this alien world which the socialist has chiefly 
in his memory when he claims that parents cannot be trusted to 
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educate the children of the land, and that expert nurses and teachers 
ought to be employed. The socialist also thinks, and sometimes 
speaks very bitterly, of those luxurious homes of people who in the 
whirl of business and social frivolities accept the burdens of parent- 
hood with regret and pass on the task of education of their offspring 
to incompetent hirelings as quickly as possible. Thus at both 
extremes of socicty the argument for abandoning the educational 
function of the family may seem plausible on superficial examination. 

But many of us think that the better way would be to correct 
defects; that those who are able to educate their young children 
should be constrained by public opinion and law to do so; that the 
ignorant and untrained should be encouraged and helped to perform 
their social task; and that nurture is as truly a social function of 
the family as propagation. The recent rapid growth of juvenile 
courts in this country, and of similar administrative measures in 
Europe, is an indication of the alarm of thoughtful people at the 
discovery that a failure of moral training in the home is a distinct 
national peril. The law which has been applied by these courts 
does not relieve parents of their responsibility, but compels. them to 
meet their obligations with all their resources, inflicts penalties on 
the criminally negligent, and at the same time mercifully places 
them under the tuition and supervision of probation officers and 
charitable associations who will aid them to make good citizens 
out of even refractory children and youth. These measures are 
capable of vast expansion, and they deserve the help of all earnest 
people. 

There is an educational function for the family which cannot 
be transferred to the public school, the kindergarten, or the church 
school. Many of the early and most important factors of education 
are inseparably connected with that care of the infant body which 
only mothers can give. The more formal, systematic, and specialized 
instruction, the communication of knowledge, belongs to the school; 
but instruction is only one element in the process of forming the 
character. The foundations are laid before the child can safely 
be sent away from the parents, and the co-operation of parental 
influence is necessary in every succeeding stage of development up 
to maturity. Just what this peculiar and essential contribution of 
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the family is deserves profound study. We can bring out the essential 
aspects by briefly considering (1) the aim of education, and (2) the 
particular contribution of the domestic life to spiritual nurture. 

III. The aim of religious and moral education is just the goal 
and purpose of /ije, the crown of all culture. Jesus’ saying is none 
too often quoted: “I came that they may have life, and may have 
it abundantly.” This aim is not to be attained in fragments and 
sections of unrelated acts. The entire body, mind, and spirit is to 
be sanctified. Isolation of interests is impossible. 

One turns to an ancient master of philosophy and education, 
even to Plato, and hears Socrates talking of the “goods of the soul” 
—as temperance, justice, courage, quickness of apprehension, 
memory, magnificence, and the like. Health and strength, beauty 
and wealth, are also profitable, but only when they come under a 
guiding principle, and virtue is religious in origin, for “virtue comes 
to the virtuous by the gift of God.” 

There are three aspects of this aim of education, and they must 
be seen stereoscopically, on all sides at once, as if character had 
three dimensions; and these aspects are (1) personality, (2) devotion 
to our kind, and (3) consecration to God. Each involves the other. 

We speak of the perfection of personality as our aim; but we 
do not mean a fixed limit, a fine quality of dwarfed proportions; 
and therefore our sage Emerson preferred the word “greatness” as 
the ideal of personal culture. Personality is not the equivalent of 
egotism. The person must be a socius, a companion, a member of 
the race, of kind to his kind, a neighbor to all. For selfishness is 
the essence of sin, and it cuts off all roots which might nourish the 
soul and leaves it to wither. Personality is still incomplete in the 
human community and demands converse with God. This divine 
and heavenly summit reached, the Mont Blanc of the range of spirit- 
ual mountain heights, all lower ranges of being and interests are 
seen radiant with the shining of God. “Virtue is the gift of God.” 

IV. The family offers an indispensable contribution to the ele- 
mentary spiritual nurture, to right life. 

1. Deeper and earlier than clear, rational reasoning there are 
experiences which well up from the soul of the infant in response to 
the stimuli of parental touch and care. Has ever anyone described 
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the very fountain and origin of religious consciousness better than 
the good, gentle, prophetic, awkward Pestalozzi ? 


The best way fora child to learn to God 
. +... The home is the true basis of the education of humanity. It is the 
home that gives the best moral training, whether for private or public life 

Once again I look into my own heart for an answer to my question, and ask 
myself: How does the idea of God take root in my soul? Whence comes it that 
I believe in God, that I abandon myself to him, and feel happy when I love him 
and trust him, thank him and obey him? A 

Then I soon see that the sentiments of love, trust, gratitude, and obedience 
must first exist in my heart before I can rise to loving, thanking, trusting, and 
obeying God. ‘For he who loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
shall he love his Father in heaven whom he hath not seen?” I next ask myself: 
How is it that I come to love men, to trust them, to thank them and obey them ? 
How do these sentiments take root in my heart? And I find that it is principally 
through the relations which exist between a mother and her infant child. 

The mother must care for her child, feed it, protect it, amuse it. She cannot 
do otherwise; her strongest instincts impel her to this course. And so she pro- 
vides for its needs, and in every possible way makes up for its powerlessness. 
Thus the child is cared for and made happy, and the first seed of love is sown 
within him. 

Then he describes with some details the rise of trust, gratitude, 
and obedience, the feeling and the ideas which correspond to them, 
and all in response to the stimulus which arises in relation of child 
to mother: 

These elements are also the elements of religious development, and it is by 
faith in its mother that the child rises to faith in God. 

[The child] no sooner hears God’s name from his mother’s lips than he glows 

This first attempt of a loving, simple-minded mother to 
subordinate the child’s growing feeling of independence to faith in God, by con- 
necting faith with certain moral tendencies that are already more or less developed, 
furnishes education with the fundamental principles from which it must start 
if it is to succeed in ennobling men. 


2. Habits are the means by which actions and movements are 
transformed into second nature, the basis of character; and habits 
are started at birth, and continue through childhood and youth into 
manhood. Punctuality, truthfulness, order, neatness, cleanliness, 
kindness, usefulness, reverence, and all else that is desirable in 
character, are fashioned by securing the almost unthinking repetition 
of right actions and of symbolic gestures and postures. 
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Plato again noticed long ago how education begins in the home: 


Education and admonition commence in the first years of childhood, and last 
to the very end of life. Mother and nurse, and father and tutor, are quarreling 
about the improvement of the child as soon as ever he is able to understand them; 
he cannot say or do anything without their setting forth to him that this is just 
and that is unjust; this is honorable, that is dishonorable; this is holy, that is 
unholy; do this and abstain from that. And if he obeys, well and good; if not, 
he is straightened by threats and blows, like a piece of warped wood. At a later 
stage they send him to teachers. 


No action, whether foul or fair, 
Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
A record, written by fingers ghostly, 
As a blessing, or a curse, or mostly 
In the greater weakness or greater strength 
Of the acts which follow it, till at length 
The wrongs of ages are redressed 
And the justice of God made manifest. 
—Longfellow, ‘‘The Golden Legend.” 

3. The ideas of morality and religion are the late and ripe fruit 
of feeling and habitual conduct. There is, of course, an intellectual 
element in the first conscious movements, sensations, and emotions, 
but only with youth can there come an orderly and extended system 
of thoughts. Truth can be gradually formulated on the basis of 
previous experiences. When doctrine is made clear, articulate, 
distinct, rational, it reacts upon the life of feeling and volition and 
habit. If the doctrine happily is a worthy conception of God, it helps 
the moral life, clarifies, enlarges, exalts, and refines the disposition. 
It is not enough to set an example of goodness before a child, nor 
even to cause him to do good actions himself; he must have a name 
for his vague experiences, must voice his aspiration, must give a 
rational and even esthetic form to his devoutness. It is not a creed 
or a catechism which hurts the child’s soul, but the monstrous and 
immoral dogma and the inquisitional torture which stir revolt, and 
the unreality of verbal formulas which signify nothing and cause 
insincerity at once and scepticism in after-years. 

V. There is time for only one application of these considerations, 
and that shall be to family worship. Domestic religion must find 
some kind of suitable liturgical expression. 

To the very suggestive discussions already mentioned we may 
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add certain illustrations of a regulative principle which should govern 
here. Family worship, to be useful, or even tolerable, must grow 
naturally out of the ordinary course of life, be fitted into it, and 
reveal its real spirit. It must be for children, where there are children; 
and they must, during the years of education, be active in it, not 
merely passive victims of it. It must not frighten them away from 
God’s altar, where even birds make their nests in security. It must 
be expansive and not repressive. 

There is seen occasionally a humorous caricature of a form of 
family worship—a picture in which the father is on his knees, appar- 
ently saying a long prayer for his own edification, while his brood 
of youngsters are ready to burst with merriment at the sight of a 
cat perched on the safe height of a chair, with curved back and hair 
on end defying the attack of a puppy. The old man is utterly oblivious 
of what is going on at home while he talks to a distant God. He is 
evidently not in the same world with his children, and it is-not their 
fault. If they pretended to follow him, it would be hypocrisy. If 
there ever is a time when the patriarch needs to have both eyes open, 
it is when his five children gather about the “Olympian” when he 
addresses the Unseen. One can with safety be blind, deaf, and 
absent-minded at any other moment. The teacher at worship must 
read every sign which reveals the inner consciousness of children at 
prayer. We are in great danger of sacrificing our children to con- 
ventional form. The most beautiful rituals of worship are conducted 
with open eyes. Some of us, brought up to distrust printed prayers, 
are coming to discover that they may occasionally be so used as to 
deliver us from slavery to stereotyped ‘‘extempore” forms. 

How simple and natural was the act in which Jesus instituted the 
eucharist: “‘And as they were eating, he took bread, and when he 
had blessed, he brake it, saying, Take ye: this is my body. And he took 
a cup, and when he had given thanks, he gave to them; and they all 
drank of it. And he said unto them, This is my blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many. And when they had sung a hymn they went 
out.” No child would desire to run away from that dramatized 
prayer. The study is ineffably sweet. The Master who taught little 
children to regard themselves as his own by taking them into his 
gentle and affectionate embrace, is always ready to use physical 
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symbols to help those who live in the flesh to press their way by 
tangible and visible means into the meaning of the divine word. 
Why should the members of a family retire from the table to proceed 
in stately order to a service which is cut off from the happiness, com- 
fort, laughter, and joy of the natural meeting of all? Why should 
they turn their backs on each other when the Giver of all good is 
addressed ? Why should not the children themselves seek out and 
bring to that place the finest expressions of adoration and gratitude 
which literature can furnish? Many a wise mother has learned by 
holy instinct that it is a sacred privilege to connect the brief phrase 
of hope and trust with the evening caress and the delicious revery 
of a child falling asleep. Too often the formal family worship is 
torture and its words but vain repetitions, the tone neither of earth 
nor of heaven. The voice is that of an actor, and reality has gone 
out of it. 

If the children are studying German at school, they might well 
repeat the touching sentence which reminds one of Fra Angelico’s 
“Pilgrim Christ:” 

Komm, Herr Jesu, sei unser Gast, 
Und segne was Du uns bescheret hast. 
(Come, Lord Jesus, be our guest, 

And bless what thou hast given us.) 

The home ever remains the primary temple, and the light of 
worship on the altar must not go out, lest the world grow dark. 
Worship should be a natural, sincere, and joyous part of a great life 
of love, order, beauty, wisdom, and happiness; the children should 
be active agents in its observance; and its ritual should be symbols 
taken from the ordinary acts of familiar life, as Jesus made of the 
common meal the lasting memorial of himself and the central mystery 
of the Christian church. 

In liberty of holy glee, 
Accept thy childhood’s part, 

And thou shalt find, by faith enshrined, 
The Father in thy heart. 
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THE APOLOGETIC VALUE OF MODERN CRITICISM 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. BENNETT, D.D., LITT.D. 
London, England 


The cause of faith has suffered from the metaphor-which pictures 
Christianity as a fortress defended against overwhelming odds, 
although the figure has been used with a sincere desire to serve 
the interests of the truth. Doctrines once held to be essential, 
but now abandoned, have been compared to the outposts of a 
besieged city, which may be given up without weakening the main 
position. The idea is true, and the figure might be useful, if we 
could confine our attention to the one point illustrated. But the 
picture of the beleaguered citadel and the surrendered outposts sug- 
gests much that is misleading and depressing. 

When we speak of obsolete dogmas as outlying defenses, we 
suggest that the domain of Christianity is a set of doctrines; that, 

-if Christians professed belief in the contents of some Talmud in 
several large volumes, Christianity would be flourishing; but that it 
would peak and pine and dwindle as the number and bulk of its 
doctrinal standards were reduced. But the domain of Christianity 
is the hearts and wills and consciences of men. Again, the church is 
not a beleaguered garrison; it is a mobile army conducting an aggres- 
sive campaign. 

In this warfare the service of criticism is twofold: it relieves the 
church of much that would cripple its energy, and also enables the 
preacher to set forth revealed truth in the most convincing fashion. 


I. CRITICISM RELIEVES APOLOGETICS OF FUTILE TASKS 

It is easy to label such work as “negative” or “destructive,” 
and to persuade confiding disciples that these epithets settle the ques- 
tion. It would be just as sensible to denounce washing as a negative 
process which destroys the coating of dirt provided by beneficent 


nature. Because Christianity is the greatest force in the world, . 
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men are eager to exploit it as financiers exploit the forces and products 
of nature—coal, cotton, and electricity. Every enthusiast, every 
maker of theories, every exponent of dogmatics, seeks to secure 
the tremendous energy of Christian faith and fervor for his favorite 
doctrine or his pet reform. One is reminded of a familiar sight. 
A van may sometimes be seen going uphill, with a couple of errand 
boys on tricycles holding on behind. The church, too, labors for- 
ward with a whole string of private and party enterprises tacked 
on it, and the representative of each of these loudly maintains 
that the dragging of his particular tricycle is the one thing essential 
to the safety, permanence, and ultimate success of Christianity. 
Again, we may take another illustration. Strange stories are told 
of the transport department of the British army during the Boer 
war. How far any of them are true we cannot say. But it is said 
that the baggage wagons of flying columns carried pianos and cook- 
ing-stoves and cases of champagne. Orders to leave such luxuries 
behind were doubtless regarded as destructive criticism. The bag- 
gage wagons, so to speak, of the church have been piled high with 
the opinions, right or wrong, of preachers and divines, prelates, popes, 
and councils; and the energy that should have advanced the cause 
of the gospel has been wasted in dragging about useless lumber. 
Only the constant activity of criticism can deliver the church from 
these unnecessary burdens, and protect it from the efforts which are 
made to exploit religion for the benefit of sectarian interests. 

Or, somewhat differently, it is vital to apologetics to know what 
is to be defended or advocated. Current handbooks often seek to 
establish a number of heterogeneous propositions, an amalgam of 
precious metals and alloy—truth and error; some things that are 
doubtful and always will be doubtful, and much that may be true 
or may not, but is quite irrelevant to the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity. Here, again, criticism comes in to set aside the irrelevant, 
the doubtful, and the erroneous, to concentrate apologetics upon 
the great doctrines which concern man’s fellowship and friendship 
with God. 

Thus criticism has relieved apologetics of many useless burdens. 

1. There are many questions of date and authorship with which 
apologetics is no longer concerned.—It is no longer necessary to 
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waste time and energy on the hopeless task of proving that Moses 
wrote the whole of the Pentateuch; that Isaiah was the author of 
all the contents of our present Book of Isaiah; or that the Book 
of Daniel was written by Daniel. These and many similar ques- 
tions may still be discussed, but it is recognized that they involve no 
item of essential Christian truth. 

2. It is largely due to criticism that apologetics has been relieved 
of the fatal difficulties arising out of the popular error that Christianity 
stands or falls with the verbal inspiration of the Bible-—Perhaps the 
greatest relief obtained by modern apologetics—a relief largely due 
to the persistent activity of criticism—is the recognition that the 
doctrine of the verbal or literal inspiration of the Bible is not an 
essential doctrine of Christianity; the earnest believer who desires 
to appropriate all the privileges of the gospel need not accept verbal 
inspiration; and the faithful minister who seeks to declare the whole 
counsel of God need not preach verbal inspiration. An intolerable 
burden is removed. ‘There is no possible way of proving that every 
verse of every book in the Bible is inspired in its literal sense. The 
Acts of the Apostles, for instance, makes no such claim for itself, 
nor does any other part of the Bible make any such claim on its 
behalf. The only ground on which the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion could be maintained would be that it was sanctioned by the 
church or by the general consent of Christendom. The church has 
never sanctioned the doctrine, and Christendom has never agreed 
to it. Here, as in many other cases, what is sometimes popularly 
supposed to be orthodox is really a heresy, an exaggeration, a distor- 
tion, a caricature of the true doctrine of the church. The doctrine 
is, indeed, laid down by an authority here and there; but, speaking 
generally, it has no place in the standards, creeds, or confessions 
of the great communions; e. g. the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene 
Creed, the canons of the early ecumenical councils, the Westminster 
Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles. It is not the teaching of the 
Bible, nor yet of the church. 

At this time of day to write thus about verbal inspiration may 
seem to be flogging a dead horse; but there is still much misunder- 
standing on this subject. Not so many years ago a preacher was 
addressing an audience of workingmen to whom he wished to com- 
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mend the gospel. He began by saying that the first thing necessary 
was that they should accept every word of the Bible from cover 
to cover as the inspired word of God. Similar statements, I fear, 
are still made in the heat of oratory; and the public are led to believe 
that verbal inspiration is held by many speakers who would refuse 
to accept any such formal doctrine in their calmer moods. 

But even those who claim liberty in this matter often use it capri- 
ciously. We rejoice in liberty when the bondage of the letter is irk- 
some to us; but when the letter suits us, favors our views, and upholds 
our prejudices, we are eager to make it binding on our neighbor; 
and if he objects, we denounce him as an enemy of the Bible. The 
Protestant, for instance, is in favor of a very free interpretation 
of what may be called Romanist texts, while he insists that Protes- 
tant texts are inspired in a strictly literal sense. There are tem- 
perance advocates, who, claiming strict views on inspiration, are 
lax as to such injunctions as, “Give wine unto those that be of 
heavy hearts;” and some woman who are in general zealous for 
traditional views seem to have a poor opinion of Paul’s teaching 
as to the position of women in the church. To revert to our former 
illustration, most Christians think that the baggage wagons ought to 
carry their own little luxuries, but should not be cumbered with 
superfluities for their neighbors. 

It is desirable to lay down principles which will extend the same 
liberty to all; and here again criticism can make its contribution. 

3. A biblical narrative is not necessarily a scientific, accurate state- 
ment of facts—An inspired narrative need not always be a perfectly 
accurate account of actual events which happened to historical per- 
sonages; it may be only substantially accurate; it may be a piece 
of tribal history in the form of a story about individuals; it may 
be an allegory, a parable, or a symbolical narrative; and in all these 


‘cases it may be none the less inspired. Some of the biblical nar- 


ratives whose inspiration makes itself most strongly felt are not 
actual history; for instance, the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Here, again, there is an immense relief to apologetics. It is no 
part of essential Christian doctrine that the account of the creation 
is accurate science, or that the story of Joseph is accurate history. 
It is no longer necessary to reconcile the Bible with science, or with 
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the inscriptions, or to prove that Abraham was an historical person- 
age. Such matters may be left to students of history; they are not 
relevant to modern apologetics. 

4. Christ is the standard of revelation This point is not new; it 
has always been understood that the teaching of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures must be interpreted and corrected by the New Testament, 
and, above all, that the teaching and character, the life and work, 
of Christ are the supreme standard of revelation. This was Luther’s 
position. But this truth also has been obscured and perverted by 
popular theology, and it has been supposed that Christians were 
bound to defend the morality of all teaching and laws found in the 
Old Testament, and of all that was done by the worthies of Israel, 
unless it was expressly condemned by the sacred narrative. Criti- 
cism relieves apologetics of this hopeless task. If we find teaching 
inconsistent with the high ideals of Christ, we need not convince 
ourselves or teach others that it is a perfect revelation from God. 
Such passages are men’s report of the revelation they received, the 
new truth they were taught by God. But human understanding 
is limited, and men state the truth in the imperfect way in which 
they have understood it. Man’s spiritual discrimination is not 
absolutely certain; he may confound and combine with revelation 
error received from tradition. Human language is a clumsy vehicle 
for absolute truth; it needs centuries of spiritual experience to find 
words and idioms to express the experience adequately. You could 
not translate the Nicene Creed into biblical Hebrew. The first 
attempt to formulate a doctrine can be any a very rough approxi- 
mation. 

Let us take an example. It is part of the Old Testament revela- 
tion that God hates evil and protects the weak; but sometimes these 
truths appear in strange disguises. Deut. 20: 10-18 tells us that 
God commanded the Israelites to exterminate the inhabitants of 
the Canaanite cities, men, women, children, and cattle; and Josh., 
chap. 11, tells us that the Israelites obeyed. Again, Exod. 20: 22; 
21:20, 21, tell us that God bade Moses make a law that if a man 
beat his female slave, and she died under his hand, he should be 
punished ; but if she lingered a day or two, he should not be punished, 
because she was his money. Now, as a Christian who accepts the 
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Bible as a guide to truth and salvation, am I bound to maintain 
that these passages which describe God as demanding wholesale, 
indiscriminate massacre, and as sanctioning the flogging of slaves, 
are an accurate portion of God’s revelation of his character and 
nature? Anyone who is not prepared to maintain this has no 
right to use vague rhetoric about every sentence in the Bible being 
in a literal, straightforward sense, just as it stands, a revelation 
from God. And if he seeks relief for himself on such points, he 
has no right to denounce those who seek relief on other matters. 

But according to the principle enunciated above, the position 
is very simple. In each of these passages there is the gold of divine 
truth, and also the alloy of human error. As to the slaves, what 
was new and divine was the idea that they had a right to humane 
treatment at all. The very limited practical application of the 
idea was due to dull apprehension, traditional prejudices, and vested 
interests. The belief that it was a sacred duty to massacre enemies 
was a distorted recognition of the truth that God hates evil, a man’s 
enemies being naturally regarded as very wicked. 

These and other examples show that the task of apologetics is 
made much easier when we renounce verbal inspiration, when we 
refuse to make the spiritual value of biblical narratives depend on 
their historical or scientific accuracy, and when we acknowledge a 
measure of human imperfection in the way in which the truths of 
revelation are stated. Criticism may claim the blessings which 
are implicitly promised to those who remove stumbling-blocks out 
of the way of Christ’s little ones. 


II. CRITICISM FURNISHES APOLOGETICS WITH POWERFUL WEAPONS 


The apologetic value of criticism is not merely negative; it also 
makes large positive contributions to the advocacy of Christian faith. 

1. The purpose of the biblical narratives is religious edification.— 
Criticism does not merely deny that the Bible is a manual of ancient 
history; it asserts that its narratives are first and foremost and pre- 
eminently a means of grace. Thus the advocates of Christianity 
and of the Bible are directed to lay stress upon what is capable of 
demonstration, if, indeed, it is not obvious to any earnest, open- 
minded seeker after truth. Criticism thus recalls Christians from 
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quibbles and quarrels about irrelevant details to the spiritual teach- 
ing illustrated by way of warning or example by the characters of 
sacred story. 

2. The recognition of the composite nature of many books of the 
Bible-——Many books of the Bible are composite. Large portions 
of their contents were not written by the authors of the books in 
their present form, but borrowed by them from earlier works. The 
Pentateuch, for instance, was compiled from older documents; 
and the Book of Isaiah is a collection of prophecies, an anthology 
compiled long after the time of Isaiah. The authors or editors, 
therefore, of our present books were not originally responsible for 
the statements they contain. They simply place this older material 
before us, that we may read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them. 
They do so in the belief that such studies will be for our spiritual 
welfare; but they do not necessarily indorse all that they record. 

This recognition of composite authorship is a very shield of faith 
which quenches the fiery darts of skepticism. One great difficulty 
thrust upon us by verbal inspiration is that prima facie the Bible 
so often contradicts itself, sometimes in successive chapters, or even 
paragraphs. But this ceases to be a difficulty when we under- 
stand that these contradictory statements are not actually made 
by the authors of the present books, but merely borrowed from 
older works. When a writer quotes two contradictory accounts 
of an incident, he does not indorse either; he is not giving his own 
view at all, but says, virtually: “I present you with such evidence 
as I have been able to collect, and leave you to draw your own con- 
clusions.” 

Let us take an illustration. A war correspondent has died, 
and his notebooks are examined by his literary executor. In one 
of them are found two inconsistent accounts of an incident in the 
siege of Port Arthur. We should at once understand that he did 
not give his own story of the event, but preserved versions of the 
affair given by two conflicting authorities. These notes were. not 
meant for final, positive history; they are simply materiai from which 
history is to be constructed. Many of the narrative portions of 
the Bible are the notebooks of ancient scholars; their contents are 
not so much history as the material for history. 
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The principle may be extended to the Bible as a whole. Some- 
times inconsistent accounts of the same event are found in different 
books. In such cases the Bible does not commit itself to any account, 
but preserves evidence from which the story may be reconstructed. 
If, without irreverence, we may venture to speak of God as the author 
of the Bible, we cannot think of him as presenting us with a number 
of inconsistent statements and requiring us to believe that they are 
all exactly true; but we can understand that he has preserved a set 
of data, and left us to write the history; just as in the structure of 
the earth he has presented us with certain data, and left us to con- 
struct a science of geology. 

3. Progressive revelation—This principle sets forth God’s 
dealings with men in a most impressive fashion. We are shown 
God devoting himself for thousands of years to the moral and spiritual 
education of the race; he adapts his teaching with infinite patience 
to the limitations of primitive times; as man’s capacity develops 
slowly, generation after generation, God by slow degrees makes 
himself more fully known. But religion has not always advanced; 
again and again there have been a reversion to savage superstition 
and immoral fanaticism, and a failure of faith, insight, and fervor. 
The divine love has not abandoned its task; seeming defects have 
issued in more glorious triumphs. At last the incarnation was the 
climax of the divine working. 

The Bible records not only successive revelations, but also primi- 
tive superstitions, and human misunderstandings and _ perversions 
of divine truth. We are thus able to gage in some measure the 
wonderful achievements of God’s grace, and the difficulties that 
had to be overcome. We contrast the dim twilight of early faith 
with the midday splendor of Christianity. In the uncertain light 
and shifting mists of the dawn much was hidden; many things were 
distorted; what was real seemed shadowy and ghost-like, and cloud- 
begotten phantoms seemed to have substantial being. We judge, 
we criticise, such impressions by the visions we obtain in clearer 
light. And thus, to change the figure, discerning the abysmal 
depths from which religion started, following its long and painful 
ascent, we realize the lofty pinnacle on which Christ stands, and 
are able to believe that in him the fulness of the Godhead is incarnate. 
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In these and other ways, criticism, on its positive side, enables 
us to present the Christian faith in a fashion which commands the 
assent of heart and mind, and will and conscience. Modern skepti- 
cism must be met by modern criticism, apologetics, and theology. 
To allow our young men to face the skepticism of today with medizval, 
or rather rabbinic, criticism, is like fighting ironclads with wooden 
sailing-ships manned with archers. 
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INTERVIEWS WITH OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS ON 
LIVING PROBLEMS 


For the purpose of giving to its readers a general view of the pres- 
ent state of biblical study in the United States, the Biblical World has 
requested several biblical scholars to return brief answers to a list of 
questions submitted to them. That the reader might have the ad- 
vantage of a comparison of the views, divergent or concurrent, of 
different scholars, the same questions were submitted to all the 
scholars in a particular field. Two of the “written interviews” 
thus secured are published below.—Editors. 


INTERVIEW W?TH PROFESSOR BEECHER 

1. Define in a few words your point of view in biblical study. 

I suppose that the question does not refer to the conclusions I 
have reached, but to the point of view I adopt at the outset of an 
investigation of the Bible and its contents. 

All scholars alike would probably accept the principle that such an 
investigation is to be conducted solely by the examination of the 
phenomena—the facts in the case—without presuppositions drawn 
from other sources. It seems to me that some scholars, consciously 
or unconsciously, base their investigations on the presupposition 
that the Scriptures are uniquely inspired, and that others go on the 
presupposition that the Scriptures are not uniquely inspired. I try 
to avoid both these presuppositions. The second is as unscientific 
as the first, and lacks certain safeguards that attend the first. 

What is thus true of any theory of inspiration, positive or negative, 
is equally true of any theory of biblical criticism or of comparative 
religion or of evolution. If one admits anything of this sort as a 
presupposition, his results are valid only for those who accept the 
same presupposition. All these alike, in their relations to the Bible, 
are dependent on the facts given in the Bible. To make the study 
of the Bible depend on them is to reason in a circle. It is a thing 
that should be done only in cases in which reasoning in a circle is 
legitimate. All alike are to be regarded as structures to be built 
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largely of materials quarried from the Scripture, and not as quarries 
whence materials for Scripture study may be dug. 

The facts to be examined in Scripture study are first of all the 
Scriptures themselves as they exist. They constitute a great fact, 
presenting itself in numberless details. To this should be added all 
other matters of fact—fact as distinguished from theory or hypothe- 
sis—that concern the Scriptures, including prominently the facts 
furnished by exploration and by language study. On the whole, 
the matters of fact that have been most neglected, and that are 
therefore most in need of careful examination, are the statements 
made in the Scriptures. 

Scripture statements of fact are not to be rejected without first 
taking the trouble to understand them, nor on grounds which we 
would object to if applied to statements which we ourselves might 
make. 

To prevent misapprehension, let me add that I hold very positive 
convictions, as the result of my ‘studies, on several matters that I 
refuse to entertain as presuppositions in the studies themselves, 
and in particular on the truthfulness and the unique inspiration of 
the Scriptures. 

2. When did you adopt this point of view, and what was the decisive reason 
that might have occasioned the adopting of it ? 

I was brought up that way. The truth and the great importance 
of these principles of investigation were accentuated for me when 
I came to touch the current controversies over the higher criticism, 
by reason of the wholesale violation of them in books and articles 
which I read on the different sides of the different questions. 

3. What were the greatest obstacles you have had to overcome in your work 
as scholar and teacher? 

The chronic unwillingness of the human mind to take the trouble 
to understand the evidence in any given case, and settle the question 
purely on the evidence. The readiness instead to take sides, making 
the assumption, often groundless, that one of two opposing sides 
must be the right side. The readiness to defend the old because 
it is old, or the new because it is new, or the striking because it is 
striking. The readiness to settle a question by reading extensively 
and guessing at an average, rather than by legitimate study. The 
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habit of prematurely announcing the overthrow of received opinions, 
substituting for them opinions that turned out to be ephemeral. 

4. In what respects has there been progress in biblical study within the period 
of your observance ? 

In the accumulation of material, archeological, geographical, 
grammatical, lexicological, etc. 

In the understanding of Hebrew and Greek syntax. 

In the recovery of the Assyrian and other oriental languages. 

In the rendering of biblical materials accessible in many biblio- 
thecas of various kinds. Books of reference are immeasurably 
richer than at the time when I began to observe, even though some of 
them are characterized by teachings that are transitional and 
ephemeral. 

In the reaching of a common understanding in many matters of 
detail. 

To a limited extent, in the recognition of the literary character of 
the Scriptures, as distinguished from the mechanical study of matters 
of literary detail. 

To a limited extent and with qualifications, in pedagogical methods. 

There is a per contra side, of which one of the largest items is the 
dying out of the habit of reading the Bible, and the consequent 
lessening of the familiarity of the public with its contents. 

5. Will you mention some of the most important pending questions in Old 
Testament study ? 

The one supremely important question is that of the meaning of 
the contents of the Old Testament, as distinguished, on the one hand, 
from all deteriorated traditional meanings, and, on the other hand, 
from all feats of modern conjecture. 

6. In what direction do you look for progress in the immediate future ? 

In the taking of an interest in the contents and the existing form 
of the Scriptures, in preference to less important matters. 

7. To what extent is the church at large likely to accept the so-called modern 
critical view of the Bible ? 


The church has already accepted it to the extent of giving it 
hospitable treatment. As it contains nothing that is of any use to 
the church, I doJnotJsee how the church can go further. 
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8. What is your view of the Bibel-Babel controversy ? 

The things said by Professor Delitzsch before the emperor were 
not different from the things that men of his type have been con- 
stantly saying in print for many years. The incident seems to me 
principally significant as illustrating two points: First, by the right 
kind of advertising you can call public attention to anything. Second, 
when you call attention to a matter by advertising, the people who 
know something about it and the people who know nothing about it 
will be able to talk about it on nearly equal terms. 

9. What do you regard as the relation of the Hammurabi code to the Mosaic 
code ? 

The question uses the term “Mosaic code”’with some latitude. 
Supposing the Mosaic legislation to have been given by Moses, he 
of course made it largely a digest of usages that were already prevalent 
in Israel. If Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees, these usages, 
or some of them, arose in the same civilization with the Hammurabi 
code. The question how far either drew from the other, or both 
from a common source, is as unimportant as it is unsolvable. In a 
relatively small area they treat of common subjects, and present 
resemblances and differences. The one significant fact is the immeas- 
urable superiority of the Israelitish laws as a whole. It would be 
legitimate for an inspired writer to draw from Babylonian sources, 
if that suited his purpose. 

to. What is your opinion of Cheyne’s Jerahmeel hypothesis ? 

Some of Dr. Cheyne’s critical and historical work seems to me in 
contrast with his remarkably fine literary work. His line of Jerah- 
meel conclusions does not seem to me particularly more wild than 
many of his other conclusions, or than some of the critical perform- 
ances of some of the men who poke fun at Jerahmeel. 

11. What do you think of Sayce’s view of the bearing of archeological study 
on Old Testament study ? 

It is inadequate and unequal in its parts, but in a general way 
correct. 

12. In your opinion, should the study of Hebrew be required or elective in 
the theological course ? 

Required, unless the entire course is made elective. But a man 
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otherwise well qualified should not be shut out of the ministry merely 


by his lack of Hebrew. 
WILLIs J. BEECHER. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


INTERVIEW WITH PROFESSOR MOORE 


1. Define in a few words your point of view in biblical study. 

My studies have been chiefly historical. I have tried to unite 
the philological and critical investigation of the sources with knowl- 
edge of tradition, of oriental history and archeology, and of the 
history of religions, and to employ the results constructively in accord- 
ance with established historical methods. On the fundamental 
critical problems of the Old Testament I hold the opinions which 
have prevailed among historical students in the last generation. 

2. When did you adopt this point of view, and what was the decisive reason 
that might have occasioned the adopting of it ? 

My student years (from 1875 on) coincided with the advent of 
what was then the “new criticism.” From the position of Ewald 
to that of Kuenen and Wellhausen the step was inevitable as soon 
as the so-called priestly stratum of the Hexateuch was more thor- 
oughly examined, and compared with the best established facts in 
the religious history of Israel. Subsequent studies have made 
clearer the highly composite character of the legislation, and have 
led me to views about the development and transmission of the 
ritual and ceremonial laws differing somewhat widely from those 
which I formerly entertained. 

3. What were the greatest obstacles you have had to overcome in your work 
as scholar and teacher? 

I cannot say that I have ever been seriously hindered by anything 
except the limitations of my own knowledge and powers. I have 
always enjoyed the fullest freedom of learning and teaching. 

4. In what respects has there been progress in biblical study within the period 
of your observation ? 

In the great enlargement of knowledge which has come through 
discovery and research in the East, especially in Babylonia; in the 
working out of many critical problems in the Old Testament; and 
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in the more thorough and sympathetic study of the literature and 
religion of the Jews from the Persian period on. 

5. Will you mention some of the most important pending questions in Old 
Testament study ? 

The relation of Israelite civilization to that of other Semitic 
peoples; the history of the ritual and ceremonial law; the history 
of Judaism from the time of Alexander to that of the Antonines; 
the relation of early Christianity to Judaism. 

6. In what direction do you look for progress in the immediate future ? 

The condition of progress is a sounder apprehension of the true 
problems of the historian. In the past generation many students 
seem to have regarded the analysis and recovery of the sources as an 
end in itself, instead of a process strictly subsidiary to interpretation 
and construction. Some of the younger generation appear inclined 
to dissolve not only the Israelite legend but the history of the king- 
doms into a phantasmagoria of Babylonian mythology. A second 
condition is a broader and more accurate learning, in which some of 
our most adventurous spirits are conspicuously lacking. 

7. To what extent is the church at large likely to accept the so-called modern 
critical view of the Bible ? 

All that we can expect or desire the church at large to accept 
is the principle that the Bible, as an historical product, is to be inter- 
preted by the historian in conformity with the methods of his art; 
and that only in this way can an historical understanding of the 
progress of religion be attained. 

8. What is your view of the Babel-Bibel controversy ? 

That it is of no scientific interest. 

g. What do you regard as the relation of the Hammurabi code to the Mosaic 
code ? 

In view of the known influence of Babylon on Canaanite civili- 
zation, and the adoption of Canaanite civilization by the Israelites, 
it is not improbable that certain parts of the Hebrew laws were 
indirectly dependent on Babylonian legislation. This dependence 
is hardly demonstrable in particulars, because the coincidences in 
content and expression are common to various other legislations 
in which Babylonian influence cannot be suspected. 
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to. What is your opinion of Cheyne’s Jerahmeel hypothesis ? 

That it violates every possible principle of philological and his- 
torical method. 

11. What do you think of Sayce’s view of the bearing of archeological study 
in Old Testament study ? 

The historian welcomes all evidence, of every kind and from every 
quarter, that bears directly or indirectly upon his subject; and is 
bound to give it the more careful consideration if it seems to conflict 
with his previous opinions or hypotheses. To the smallest bit of 
solid fact the most imposing theory must cede. There is no con- 
troversy about the general principle. But Professor Sayce’s inter- 
pretations and combinations of monumental or archeological evidence 
are not facts—though he often seems to think so. They are only 
his theories, good or bad, and as such have no other authority than 
their intrinsic probability. 

12. In your opinion, should the study of Hebrew be required or elective in 


the Theological course ? 
I do not think it is wise to require Hebrew of all students of theol- 


ogy. Many men would undoubtedly spend their time to more profit 
on the contents of the Old Testament than on its original language. 


GEORGE F. Moore. 
Divinity ScHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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SCIENCE AS A TEACHER OF MORALITY! 


JOHN M. COULTER 
The University of Chicago 


The subject does not imply that science is professedly a teacher 
of morality, but that incidentally it makes for righteousness. It 
would be comparatively simple to select from its contributions to 
knowledge many that have strongly enforced the necessity of morality; 
or to point out that its conception of the inevitable consequences of 
acts has shown that results are a matter of course rather than of 
chance. To my mind, however, valuable as these contributions 
may be, they are but superficial indications of an attitude of mind 
which represents the chief contribution of science to morality. To 
give a clear conception of the relation of this attitude of mind to 
morality is difficult, for it is somewhat intangible, and to a certain 
extent prophetic; but to me it seems to be the most important phase 
of the subject. 

It should be further understood that the subject does not imply 
that science can replace religion as a teacher of morality; but that, 
in so far as it contributes anything to morality, it reinforces religion. 

“Science” is a term of convenience rather than of exactness, 
and hence I must state at once that in this paper it means what is 
called ‘“‘the scientific spirit,” which is a certain attitude of mind. 
Before attempting to state its relations to morality, I wish to indicate 
what it is by noting some of its characteristics. 

1. It is a spirit of inquiry—In our experience we encounter 
a vast body of established belief in reference to all important subjects. 
Nothing seems more evident than that this body of belief belongs 
to two categories: (1) the priceless result of generations of experi- 
ence, and (2) heirloom rubbish. Toward this the scientific attitude 
is one of unprejudiced inquiry. It is not the spirit of iconoclasm, 
as some would believe, but an examination of the foundations of 


«An address given before the Religious Education Association, at its Third 
Annual Convention, Boston, Mass., February 12-16, 1905. 
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belief. It must be evident that this spirit is directly opposed to 
intolerance, and that it can find no common ground with those who 
confidently, and perhaps somewhat violently, affirm that the present 
organization of society is as good as it can be; or that the past has 
discovered all that is best in education; or that the mission of religion 
is to conserve the past rather than to grow into the future. This 
is not the spirit of unrest, of discomfort, but the evidence of a mind 
whose every avenue is open to the approach of truth from every 
direction. I hasten to. say that this beneficent result of scientific 
training does not come to all those who cultivate it, any more than 
is the Christ-like character developed in all those who profess Chris- 
tianity. I regret to say that even some who bear great names in science 
have been as dogmatic as the most rampant theologian. But the 
dogmatic scientist and theologian are not to be taken as examples 
of the “peaceable fruits of righteousness,’ for the general amelio- 
rating influence of religion and of science is none the less apparent. 
It is not the speech of the conspicuous few that is leavening the lump 
of human thought, but the quiet work of thousands of teachers. Scorn - 
and ridicule of things that others hold in respect are not the attitude 
of science. Its function is to search for truth and to present it sup- 
ported by such a convincing body of evidence that error wil] disappear 
without being attacked. It is the expulsive power of new knowl- 
edge that must be relied upon to unsettle ignorant opinion. 

2. It demands that there shall be no hiatus between an effect and 
its claimed cause, and that the cause claimed shall be adequate.—It is 
in the laboratory that one first really appreciates how many factors 
must be taken into the count in considering any result, and what an 
element of uncertainty an unknown factor introduces. In the very 
simplest cases, where we have approximated certainty in the manipula- 
tion of factors to produce results, there is still lurking an element 
of chance, which simply means an unknown, and hence uncontrolled, 
factor. Even when the factors are well in hand, and we can combine 
them with reasonable certainty that the result will appear, we may 
be entirely wrong in our conclusion as to what in the combination 
has produced the result. For example, we have been changing the 
forms of certain plants at will, by exposing them to varying com- 
binations of certain substances. It was perhaps natural to conclude 
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that the chemical structure of these substances is responsible for 
the result, and our prescription was narrowed to certain substances. 
Now, however, it is discovered that the results are not due to the 
chemical nature of the substances, but to a particular physical con- 
dition that is developed by their combination—a condition that may 
be developed by the combination of other substances, or of things 
that are not substances; so that our prescription is*much enlarged. 

There is a broad application here. For example, in education 
we are in danger of slavery to subjects. Having observed that 
certain ones may be used to produce certain results, we prescribe 
them as essential to the process, without taking into account the 
possibility that other subjects may produce similar results. In 
religion we are in danger of formulating some specific line of conduct 
as essential to the result, and of condemning those who do not 
adhere to it. That there may be many lines of approach to a given 
general condition is a hard lesson for mankind to learn. 

If it is so difficult to get at the real factors of a simple result in the 
laboratory, and still more difficult to interpret the significance of 
factors when found, in what condition must we be in reference to the 
immensely more difficult and subtle problems which confront us in 
social organization, government, education, and religion ? 

The habit of considering only one factor, when perhaps scores 
are involved, indicates a very primitive and untrained condition of 
mind. It is fortunate when the leaders of opinion have got hold 
of one real factor. They may overdo it, and work damage by insisting 
upon some special form of action on account of it, but, so far as it 
goes, it is the truth. It is more apt to be the case, however, that 
the factor claimed holds no relation whatsoever to the result, and then 
the noxious weeds of demagoguery and charlatanism flourish. It 
is to such blindness that scientific training is slowly bringing a little 
glimmer of light, and when the world one day opens its eyes—and 
it will be well for it to open them very gradually—the old things will 
have passed away. 

3. It keeps one close to the facts—There seems to be abroad a 
notion that one may start with a single well-attested fact, and by some 
logical machinery construct an elaborate system and reach an authen- 
tic conclusion; much as the world has imagined that Cuvier could 
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do if a single bone were furnished him. The result is bad, even 
though the fact may have an unclouded title. But it too often 
happens that great superstructures have been reared upon a fact 
which is claimed rather than demonstrated. Facts are like stepping- 
stones; so long as one can get a reasonably close series of them, he 
can make some progress in a given direction, but when he steps beyond 
them, he flounders. As one travels away from a fact, its significance 
in any conclusion becomes more and more attenuated, until presently 
the vanishing-point is reached, like the rays of light from a candle. 
A fact is really influential only in its own immediate vicinity; but 
the whole structure of many a system lies in the region beyond the 
vanishing-point. Such “vain imaginings” are delightfully seduc- 
tive to many people, whose life and conduct are even shaped by them. 
I have been amazed at the large development of this phase of emo- 
tional insanity, often passing under the name of “subtle thinking.” 

Science teaches that it is dangerous to stray away very far from 
the facts, and that the farther one strays away, the more dangerous 
it becomes, almost inevitably leading to self-deception. 

The attitude of mind which training in science tends to cultivate 
has been illustrated sufficiently for our purpose. The moral aspects 
of it seem to me to be quite evident even in this partial analysis. It is 
open to the truth; it seeks for trustworthy evidence in reference 
to it; if necessary, it strives to strip off the husks of human opinion 
that it may get at the kernel; and when found it accepts it with ardor. 

It may be well, however, to carry this subject forward to a more 
definite stage. Without pretending to any knowledge of the philosophy 
of morality, and still more ignorant of its terminology, I wish to 
indicate the attitude of the scientific mind toward those questions 
that affect personal and social conduct. The problem is to develop 
an effective man and an effective social order. From the standpoint 
of science, the various moral codes that have been formulated do not 
have any suggestion of commands. They are attempted statements 
of truth, which therefore must be tested. To take an extreme illustra- 
tion: the set of moral principles contained in the Ten Command- 
ments or in the Sermon on the Mount are not authoritative because 
they are commanded, but because they are true. Science would never 
raise the question whether the Ten Commandments or the Sermon 
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on the Mount are “binding” upon this nation or upon that, or upon 
this generation or upon some other; but simply whether they contain 
principles essential to a well-ordered individual or society; if so, 
they are true and always apply everywhere, just as does what we call 
the “law of gravitation.” Newton has the reputation of having 
announced the law of gravitation, which science prefers to call a 
mode of operation rather than a “law;” but I presume that no one 
would say that this law is binding upon us because Newton announced 
it. The world, like the individual, grows in knowledge; and the 
childhood of the race was compelled to receive as commands what 
maturity recognizes as statements of eternal truth, infinitely more 
binding than any commands could be. There is no resenting truth 
and no quibbling about it; obedience is imperative. Moral truth, 
therefore, has the eternal and binding qualities of the truths of 
nature, which we call laws. I count this scientific attitude toward 
morality to be a distinct contribution toward its enforcement. I 
recognize freely that when this compelling power of knowledge is 
reinforced by the attraction of a noble emotion, there is a tremendous 
gain, but such reinforcement is the peculiar function of Christianity. 

As a further illustration, showing how science reinforces religion 
as a teacher of morality, it may not be out of place to outline a scien- 
tific approach to the fundamentals of morality and even of Chris- 
tianity—an approach that has proved satisfactory to many students 
trained in science. If a plant is to develop to the fullest possible 
vigor, it must establish effective relationships with its surroundings; 
otherwise it will be a failure. A leaf, to be strong and useful, must 
establish relations with the air and the sunshine. If a root seeks to 
establish the same relations, it will be a failure, but relations with the 
soil will make it strong and useful. This well-known biological law 
furnishes a clue to the problem of a strong and effective human life. 
It must establish effective relationships with its necessary environmen . 

The first step is to discover what are the dominating factors in 
the environment of a human life. At least two conspicuous factors 
are one’s self and one’s fellow-men. The problem, then, is to dis- 
cover the most effective adjustment to these factors—an adjustment 
that means growth and the highest expression of the human powers; 
in other words, making the most of one’s self. 
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The next step is to discover illustrations of the most effective 
lives, and at this point the perspective of the investigator comes into 
play. Compelled to consider the things that really make life worth 
the living, the things that are to give a quiet mind in the retrospect, 
it is rare that the most desirable lives are not chosen. Pressing the 
search for the completest exemplification of the most effective life, 
the lines all focus in the person of Jesus Christ, and this quite apart 
from any peculiar claim made for him. I have found absolute 
unanimity in the judgment that no life, in all that makes for strength 
and effectiveness, has approached that of Jesus Christ. It seems 
to be a human life at the limit of its capacity. 

The next step in the investigation is to discover the solution 
offered by such a life to the problem of effective adjustment of one’s 
self and ¢o one’s fellow-men. No questions of authenticity enter 
into such an investigation; for even if such a person never existed, 
the character is clearly drawn, and it stands as a definite conception 
of the finest possible man. 

The investigator recognizes that he himself is a bundle of con- 
tradictory impulses, all of which cannot dominate, and some of which 
must. The grosser ones he recognizes off-hand as dangerous, and 
they are eliminated from the investigation. But among the finer 
ones, to choose that one to dominate which will make the most 
effective life is not so easy. An investigation of the personal char- 
acter of Christ reveals the fact that he selected unselfishness to 
dominate—a selection that squarely holds in check the strongest 
natural impulse. The difficulty of this adjustment is unquestionable; 
no more difficult one could be suggested; but it means the difference 
between the sun pulling everything to itself, and the sun radiating 
light and energy in every direction. Testing the conclusion by the 
lives that have actually touched his own, the investigator finds abund- 
ant confirmation, for the effective lives are radiating centers of energy. 

The problem of one’s effective adjustment to his fellow-men is 
even more perplexing; but the model studied says clearly that the 
answer is service; not service that seeks a return, but service prompted 
by love. And again personal observation says that this is true. 

Perhaps you are not aware of the strong appeal that love as a 
stimulus to right conduct makes to the scientific mind. The scientific 
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man is accustomed to stimuli and their responses, and he is fully 
alive to the fact that all that is finest in human conduct is a response 
to the stimulus of love. Therefore, in a religion whose basic prin- 
ciple is love, and whose God is the personification of infinite love, 
he recognizes an influence on personal character and on social order 
that must regenerate both, when fully applied. 

Thus the effective adjustments are found, and the life that seeks 
to develop by selecting unselfishness and service as dominant prin- 
ciples is well started on its way toward religion. 

I wish to remind you again that this is no fancy sketch of what 
might occur and probably never has occurred, but a very brief state- 
ment of the successive steps that have often been taken by men whose 
training demands an approach of this kind or none at all. 

It is not clear to me that you will regard such results as of very 
large value, especially if you are not familiar with the scientific 
attitude of mind and the steps it must take to reach a conclusion 
that brings conviction and self-application. And yet it means to 
me that the scientific mind is open to moral truth, is incapable of 
being diverted from it by prejudice or second-hand opinion, and is 
compelled to accept and apply it when recognized. It is an attitude 
of mind peculiarly intolerant of sham or cant, and likely to brush 
aside unessentials that do not seem such to all; but this comes not 
only from its training, but is also one of the things it has learned to 
admire in the life of Jesus Christ. I am afraid that it is little inter- 
ested in dogmatic theology, for the data, methods, and conclusions of 
theology are to it like a foreign tongue; but I make bold to say that 
it is immensely interested in morality and religion, and none appeals 
to it so strongly as do the morality and religion of Jesus Christ. 

It is impossible to overestimate the effect of the scientific spirit, 
which dominates modern scholarship, upon that general attitude 
of mind that is making the world at large more sane and better able 
to repress unbalanced thinking. From this point of view, it would 
seem as though scholarship had at last entered upon its serious mission 
of curbing the irrelevant emotions of mankind, and of introducing 
that intellectual domination which must analyze problems to their 
ultimate factors and construct general systems of belief that are 
rational and effective. 
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REV. ANSON P. ATTERBURY, D.D. 
New York City 


Experience leads us to associate in groups mental, moral, and 
physical characteristics. We say that certain of these characteristics 
belong together. A marked characteristic of one group is not expected 
in a man whose characteristics in general belong to another group. 
With great confidence we pronounce on men in this matter. The 
thick lips, and especially the kinky hair, of the negro are not found 
in the true Caucasian. Higher criticism says with positiveness that 
the latter part of Isaiah was not written by the man who wrote much 
of the first part: the characteristics are too divergent. So some 
men say that the Jesus of John is not the Jesus of the synoptists. 
That is the problem before us now. 

I. Let us take up first the picture of Jesus as given in the synoptic 
gospels. When closely studied, the man Jesus appears in the syn- 
optists much broader and more varied than is perhaps usually thought. 
The picture of Christ in the first three gospels is like a composite 
photograph; there is a general outline, but with very divergent types 
included. The many-sidedness of the Christ of the synoptists is 
somewhat startling. 

It may be said that there are at least three different men, all called 
Jesus, in the story of the synoptists.- That is, characteristics are 
ascribed to him which belong to at least three different groups, each 
of these groups ordinarily separated from the others and usually 
supposed to betoken a different man. 

There is Jesus the practical man of affairs. He is a hard-headed, 
common-sense business man. He insists on his baptism at the 
hands of John the Baptist, to conform to prophecy and precedent 
—as a wise inauguration of his mission (Matt. 3:13-17). On 
hearing of John’s imprisonment (Matt. 4:12), he sees that he is in 
peril in Judea, and retires to Galilee. Again, on hearing of John’s 
death, with like prudence he retreats to a desert place (Matt. 14:13). 
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He breaks upon the Jewish and Galilean world with a definite, 
clearly defined mission: ‘Repent, the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Matt. 4:17). Clearly and boldly, like a man who knows the point 
at which he aims and in a practical way sets himself to it, Jesus 
proclaimed himself to his townsmen in Nazareth: “Today hath 
this scripture been fulfilled in your ears” (Luke 4:16-31). His 
shrewd choice of his immediate disciples; his far-seeing and wisely 
adapted plan in sending out the Seventy; his systematic touring 
(Mark 1:38; Luke 8:1-3); his methods of work and his little adapta- 
tions—as using a boat as a pulpit when crowded off the shore (Mark 
3:9); his desire to suppress his fame toward the end of the Galilean 
ministry, danger being evident (Mark 7:36)—all impress one as 
the revelation of a practical evangelist. The common-sense methods 
of Dwight L. Moody are suggested. He “taught as one that had 
authority” (Mark 1:22). 

Notice his regard for law and custom. The healed leper was to 
go to the temple and make the customary gifts (Matt. 8:4). He 
carefully observes the matter of tribute: “Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s” (Matt. 22:21). Peter must pay the shekel 
“for me and thee” (Matt. 17:27). The very matters on which he 
defied Jewish law and tradition show this practical common-sense. 
His whole attitude as to the sabbath reveals a man who can see 
reality as distinguished from sham. So when he allows his disciples 
to pluck corn on the sabbath (Matt. 12:1-8), we see the strong and 
practical man. That same marked characteristic of mind is shown 
in the way in which he resolves the sophistries of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees—the unfortunate widow of the seven brethren (Matt. 
22:23), the perversion of the custom of corban (Matt. 15:1-6). 

The whole Sermon on the Mount, the charter of the kingdom, 
is a wonderfully common-sense production. His appreciation of 
John the Baptist, as strong and effective, “not a reed shaken with 
the wind,” “among those born of women none greater” (Matt. 
11:11, 18, 19), Shows the quality of the man who judged, as well as 
of the man judged. Hear him advise his disciples, on sending them 
forth, ““Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 
Beware of men” (Matt. 10:16, 17). His treatment of the question 
of divorce is much saner than that of many men in our own time. 
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His Palm Sunday entrance into Jerusalem (Matt., chap. 21) was 
well planned. Christ the practical man stands conspicuous. 

But another Christ is presented in the synoptic story—the phi- 
lanthropist. Some philanthropists are hard-headed business men. 
Philanthropy and common-sense can go together. Yet the two 
general types are clearly distinct. You do not expect an enthusiastic 
philanthropist to be a practical man. In a great philanthropic 
society, while the officers and agents are usually enthusiasts, some 
so-called conservative men, hard-headed business men, are always 
wanted on the board of directors. The philanthropist is, as a type, 
so different from the wise man of affairs that, usually, they are two 
different men. 

In the synoptic story of the Christ we have the ideal philanthropist 
presented. He had “compassion on the multitude” again and 
again. He cries: “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden.” Here is another description of his work, given to the mes- 
sengers of the imprisoned John: “Go and tell John the things which 
ye hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good tidings preached unto them” (Matt. 
11:4, 5). See his compassion on the widow of Nain, gently saying 
to her: ‘Weep not” (Luke 7:13); his sympathy with the centurion; 
the wide inclusiveness of his benefactions, overleaping Jewish pre- 
judice, toward Roman official, Syro-Phcenician woman, Samaritan 
outcast. He cannot rest in the house. of Peter at Capernaum until 
he has healed Peter’s mother-in-law, and all the sick in the city 
(Mark 1:30-33). The philanthropist loves, and is therefore loved; 
thus Jesus wins the brothers from their nets, Matthew from the 
counting-table, the Galilean crowds, the prejudiced Samaritans, 
a few of the Jewish hierarchy. “And all the multitude sought to 
touch him; for power came forth from him, and healed them all” 
(Luke 6:19). 

The typical philanthropist—loving, winsome, giving himself to 
others—thus the synoptists represent him. I do not mean to say 
that this is necessarily in contradiction to the other Jesus they present, 
the practical man. But, ordinarily, those two presentations would 
mean two different men. 
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See the third personality called Jesus in the synoptic story—the 
contemplative, devotional man, of the kind tending to fanaticism; 
the man of solitary night prayer (Mark 1:35), praying through the 
night hours before choosing his disciples. Prayer and common-sense 
do go together; yet they represent widely divergent types. Christ 
was the typical man of prayer. See him in the synoptic story, in 
the desert alone, with what some men would now call hallucinations, 
as the result of his forty days’ fast and extreme faintness: visions of 
the devil, stones as bread, the temptation to cast himself from the 
pinnacle, the vision of the world, and its glory as his own. See 
the type of man presented therein by the synoptists—like a fasting, 
fanatical monk in his cell, in the ecstacy of a beatific vision. Sug- 
gestions of such startling spiritual experience come at other times 
in his life-story: “I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
am [I straitened until it be accomplished” (Luke 12:49, 51); “Are 
ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink?” (Matt. 20:22). 
His keen appreciation of his coming fate, as he goes up to Jerusalem, 
when the disciples were “‘amazed” at him, betokens the same type 
of soul. See the revelation of his ecstatic spirit (Luke 10:17-24), 
as he beholds Satan as lightning fall from heaven. The transfigura- 
tion was a strangely mystical experience. His doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in the synoptists (Luke 12:12) is mystical. The man who said, 
“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst 
hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes” (Matt. 11:25), and, “ All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth anyone know the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him” (Matt. 11:27), must be put 
into a distinct class. His whole doctrine and practice of the forgive- 
ness of sins (Luke 7:36, 50); his teaching of the sin against the Holy 
Spirit (Matt. 12:31, 32); his startling assertion that his disciples 
were his mother and brethren (Matt. 12:46-50); his instruction to 
his disciples to “take no thought” when haled before synagogues 
(Luke 12:11, 12); his eschatological talk during the last days in 
Jerusalem—all bespeak the type of man that in these days is the 
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of a rich Pharisee, or planning wisely a campaign for the kingdom. 
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The synoptists present Jesus as the practical man, as the philan- 
thropist, as the devotee. I do not mean to say that these three types 
are necessarily contradictory. But I think it would be possible to 
make a plausible argument that more than one man is included 
in the synoptic story of Christ. It is much as if tradition had added 
the idea of the prophetic John the Baptist to the idea of the philan- 
thropic yet practical Man of Nazareth. Herod said of Jesus: “It 
is John the Baptist; he is risen.” 

Certainly the contradictions of type, in this synoptic story of the 
Christ, are startling. On the one side, love; on the other, denuncia- 
tion, even indignation, “upbraiding.” On the one side, courage, 
as he set his face to go to Jerusalem; on the other, shrinking in 
Gethsemane. On the one side, wanted as king; on the other, 
charged with insanity. On the one side, compassionately healing 
men; on the other side, blasting the fig tree. All that we can say 
is this: The synoptics present a many-sided Christ. 

II. In the fourth gospel a marked type of man is presented. 
The doctrine of pre-existence, in the prologue to John’s gospel, intro- 
duces a type of man far apart from much of the synoptic story. He 
is possessed of the Spirit at the outset of his mission, according to 
John’s story (John 1:32, 33). He is presented as possessing 
intuitive perception of men; he sees into Peter (John 1:42) and 
Nathaniel (1:47, 48) and Judas (6:70). Indeed, according to John, 
he knew all men (2:24, 25). Listen to his talk with Nicodemus 
about the new birth; with the Samaritan woman about the “ well 
of water springing up unto everlasting life; to the multitude about 
the “bread of life; at the feast of tabernacles about the mystery of 
his mission. Hear him present himself as “the Light of the world.” 
Ponder the close relations which he claims between himself and the 
Father. Study the mystic beauty of John, chaps. 14-17. Divine 
consciousness, mysticism, assertion of power, of mission and judg- 
ment, identification of himself with the Father and of himself as the 
fulfilment of prophecy—‘ Moses wrote of me” (John 5:46). 

Contrast could hardly be greater or more startling than between 
the Jesus of the fourth gospel and one’s first impressions concerning 
the Jesus of the synoptics. So men say that the author has given 
us an idealization of Jesus, rather than the true Jesus. 
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But it is worth while to notice that in considerable measure one 
and another of the varied types of man, presented as Jesus in the 
synoptic story, appear in the fourth gospel. A hasty glance over a 
harmony of the gospels will show that astonishingly little of the 
synoptic story is repeated in John. But a close look at the story 
in John will perhaps surprise one, as we recognize the synoptic types, 
even in that mystic story. It is the Jesus of Matthew and Mark 
and Luke that we see again in John’s story of the miracle at Cana, 
or in John’s account of the cleansing of the temple (John 2:13-17). 
The man who healed the paralytic at Bethesda, in John’s story, is 
the philanthropist of the synoptists. The man who would not 
walk in Judea because the Jews sought to kill him is the practical 
man, who, in the synoptic story, left Judea, and again went to the 
Phoenician border, because of John’s imprisonment and death. 
The man who loved Mary and Martha and their brother Lazarus 
in John, chap. 11, is the intimate friend of the Bethany household, 
according to the synoptists. The crucifixion story is practically 
the same in John as in the synoptists. I doubt .if the difference 
between the Jesus of the synoptists in general and the Jesus of John 
is any greater than are the differences, when closely studied, between 
the practical man and the philanthropist and the mystic in the syn- 
optic story. 

This leads us to say, further, that the fourth-gospel type appears 
in the synoptists. Luke’s parable of the Prodigal Son is like a chapter 
of John’s gospel inserted in the synoptist story. As Matthew 
describes the sons of Zebedee, with their mother, coming to Jesus, 
asking for preferment, and the indignation of the ten when they 
heard it; as Matthew represents Jesus as saying, “‘ Whosoever would 
become great among you should be your minister, the first among 
you should be your servant; even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many” (Matt. 20:20-28); we hear again the Jesus of the thirteenth 
chapter of John: “Ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” The 
brief suggestion, in the synoptists, of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
(Luke 12:12) contains in germ the beautiful and comforting elabora- 
tion of that doctrine in John, chaps. 14-17. Indeed, all that we said 
concerning the contemplative, devotional, mystic type of man in 
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the synoptic story is but a somewhat faded picture of the Jesus 
of John. 

III. We are prepared, by the various types of manhood included 
in the many-sided Jesus of the synoptic story, for the more accentuated 
difference of type in the fourth gospel. The Jesus of John is not 
contradictory to the Jesus of the synoptics; he is only remarkable; 
just as the Jesus of the synoptists is remarkable in his many-sidedness. 
The Jesus of John differs from the Jesus of the synoptists, not in the 
essential, only in the unusual. 

The apparent contradiction, of which so much is made, leading 
in some cases to the rejection of John’s gospel as authoritative, 
leading even Professor Sanday to the supposition of what he calls 
“pragmatism” on the part of John, may be resolved, in part at least, 
by a recognition of the many-sidedness of the God-Man, Jesus. 
We have, indeed, in the fourth gospel a most valuable and illuminating 
accentuation‘of a phase of the many-sided Christ which is presented, 
but not with sufficient fulness, in the synoptic story. 
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Exploration and Discovery 


PALESTINIAN LAMPS WITH CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Since the year 1864, when the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem began 
with a view to restoring the water system of the city, lamps with Christian 
inscriptions have been coming to the light after long burial in tombs. 
Such are figured in almost every volume recording the operations of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and the archeological researches of M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau and others. At first the inscriptions were figured, but 


Fic. 1 


not read, and only lately, with the larger accumulation of examples, has 
decipherment been attempted. Even now all is not plain, and a brief 
study of typical specimens may be of interest. 

A group of the lamps with and without inscriptions will show that 
they are of nearly uniform size and give room for a circular ornamentation 
(Fig. 1). From lamps obtained in the excavation at Gezer it is seen that 
the modern form of a slightly curved edge, admitting no ornamentation, 
has indeed existed since pre-Israelite times.t The use in tombs of the 

t Quarterly Statement, October, 1904, p. 327- 
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cup-like lamps having a circle of letters or other marks seems to have 
reached its height in early Christian times, when two hundred or more 
were sometimes placed in a single tomb.? 

In his Excavations at Jerusalem 1894-7 Dr. F. J. Bliss found and 
reported many specimens, with only partial readings? (Fig. 2-4). Mr. 
Macalister has recently spoken of the fact that one inscription seems to 


Fic. 2 Fic. 3 Fic. 4 


have prevailed on the Christian lamps, PWC XY EN TTACIN, but that 
this is sometimes incorrectly put on, causing puzzling combinations of 
letters (Fig. 5).4 From a lamp on which this inscription is correctly placed, 
though it is not good Greek, the elements 
may be seen as they are found on other 
lamps. Thus when Dr. Bliss speaks of 
one inscription as made of two letters, and 
when Mr. G. Robinson Lees gives ten such 
inscriptions,’ it is evident that the letters 
are from this source (Fig. 4). M. Clermont- 
Ganneau had previously pointed out that a 
rather common inscription, not distinctly 
Christian, is AYXNAPIA KAAA ° “pretty 
lamps” (Fig. 2). A very difficult inscrip- 
tion seems to give parts of the word 
AOYXNOC, “lamp,” twice (Fig. 3). 

In the account of his work at Gezer 


Fic. 5 printed in the October, 1904, Statement 
Mr. Macalister gives with his decipher- 
2 Ibid., p. 326. 3 Plate XXVI, p. 111. 


4 Quarterly Statement, January, 1904, p. 24; October, 1904, p. 349. 
_ 5 Ibid., January, 1892, p. 40: 
6 Recueil d’archéologie orientale, 1888, Vol. 1, p. 171; Quarterly Statement, July, 
1896, p. 259. 
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ment a Christian lamp found there, and shows how blunderingly the 
letters of WC XY SEN TTACIN were put on (Fig. 6). It is possible 
that under persecution the sentence was disguised, but this has not been 
suggested in print. A similar use of the detached letters is seen on a 
lamp in the Harvard Semitic Museum numbered 2434 (Fig. 7). 

‘An altogether different inscription is that found at Gezer and very 
clearly inscribed AY X(N)OC CTEPANOY PIAOXPICT(O)Y, “the lamp of 
Stephanos Philochristos,” as Macalister reads it, supposing the name to 


be that of the owner of the tomb (Fig. 8). It seems hardly probable that 
a man would have the lamp made and thus marked for himself, and it 
seems more likely that it was made to honor the memory of the first martyr, 
or of some other Christian by that name. Indeed, it might be read without 
difficulty “the lamp of Christ-loving victory.” This case of a unique 
specimen is nothing new in Palestine archeology, and we have learned 
to hold such explanations as may be offered in abeyance until, as has 
often occurred, similar specimens are found. 

In the Revue biblique? M. Clermont-Ganneau has figured a lamp which 
combines the usual legend with the word KAAH (sic), so that the meaning 
is, “The light of Christ shines beautiful for all” (Fig. 9). He names 


7 October, 1898, p. 485. 
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another specimen having the same words, and concludes that the lamps 
bearing only AYXNAPIA KAAA are also Christian. He refers them all 
to the usage of the Greek church at Jerusalem called the “Holy Fire,” 
and believes that these lamps were lighted then, as candles are lighted still, 
from the fire in the hands of the priest. This may scem a far-fetched 
derivation until we note his statement that these very words, PWC XY 
#AINEl TTACIN are found in the liturgy of St. Basil used at the feast in 


Jerusalem on Holy Saturday, when the fire ceremonies take place. Of 
course the words are derived from John’s gospel, 1:5, 9, and John’s first 
epistle, 2:8. 

Mr. Macalister has also found a lamp with the inscription KC 
WTICMOC MOY, but has not figured it. These words are the Septuagint 
version of Ps. 27:1, “‘The Lord is my light.” 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A CHRISTIAN LAMP FROM DENDERAH 


Among the accessions to the Haskell Oriental Museum from Professor 
Petrie’s excavations at Denderah in 1897-98, is a Roman lamp, probably 
of the Byzantine period (300-700 A. D.), with a Greek inscription. The 

8 Quarterly Statement, October, 1904, p. 349. 
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lamp is of the usual simple type, and measures 6X8cm. The inscription, 
ABBA ¢IAHMUWN, “Abba Philemon,” stamped upon the lamp, is probably - 
in honor of some abbot or father of that name, or even of Philemon of 
Colosse, the friend and convert of Paul, whose name some church or 
monastery may have borne. A certain Philemon of Antinooupolis, a flute- 
player, was converted in the early years of the fourth century, through 
seeing the constancy of the martyr Apollo- ; 

nius, and suffered martyrdom at Alexandria. 

He was afterward held in much reverence 

in Egypt, his martyrdom being commemo- 

rated on March 8, and it may be to him that 

the lamp’s inscription refers. Another Phile- 

mon of note in Egypt in the Byzantine period 

was the one to whom St. Nilus, the famous 

recluse of Mount Sinai, addressed one of 

his epistles, but he is less likely to have 

been intended, and ‘‘Abba”’ would hardly 

have been used of him. The title would 

very naturally be applied, however, to a 

martyr of note, like Philemon of Antino- 

oupolis. While that place is more than two 4 LAMP FROM DENDERAH 
hundred miles down the Nile from Denderah, ; 
churches or monasteries named in honor of the martyr may have arisen 
anywhere in Egypt, and indeed such little lamps may have been carried 
from place to place in the ordinary course of things, and thus have been 
found far from their place of production. The rude cross that separates 
the end of the inscription from the beginning rather confirms the Christian 
origin indicated by. the use of the ecclesiastical ‘‘Abba;” although such 
crosses are frequent in Byzantine papyri, pagan as well. as Christian, in 
which they serve as a sort of decorative punctuation. 


Epcar J. GooDsPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE W. GILmMorE has resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of comparative religion in the Meadville Theological School. He 
will go to Germany for a short period of study. 


Dr. James G. K. McCture, D.D., LL.D., for twenty-four years 
pastor at Lake Forest, Ill., and president ad interim of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of McCormick Theological Seminary. 
The election takes place simultaneously with the gift of $1,000,000, from 
members of the McCormick family, whose name the school bears. 


J. C. Hinricus, of Leipzig, has begun the publication of a new critical 
text of the Hebrew Bible, under the editorship of Professor Rudolf Kittel, 
assisted by other Semitic scholars. This edition will exhibit in concise 
form all important various readings of the Hebrew manuscripts, and the 
ancient versions as well as the conjectural emendations proposed by recent 
scholars. Part Ihas just appeared; Part II will be published within a year. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made to issue early in June the first number 
of the New York Review, under the editorship of James F. Driscoll, D.D. 
It is to be ‘‘a Journal of the Ancient Faith and Modern Thought,” and 
aims to treat in scholarly fashion the present-day religious and scientific 
conditions. It hopes to secure the united efforts of the most eminent 
Roman Catholic scholars throughout the world for the discussion and 
solution of problems connected with religion. 

Rev. Putnam Capy, of Amsterdam, N. Y., has been elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society of England—an honor which has been 
accorded to only a few Americans. This distinction has been gained by 
him on account of his discoveries in the land of Moab and on the east 
shore of the Dead Sea. Mr. Cady was the first man to photograph the 
region of Moab, doing the work under great difficulties and privations. 
He proposes to continue his investigations into the deserts leading from 
the Dead Sea. 

AN Encyclopedia of Religions, to be issued in twelve volumes of seven 
hundred pages each, is announced as in preparation, under the direction 
of a board of editors, including such American scholars as Professor George 
F. Moore, President Charles Cuthbert Hall, Professor A. V. W. Jackson, 
President Benjamin I. Wheeler, and others not less distinguished. Dr. 
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Isido Singer is to be the managing editor. The publisher is not yet 
announced. A similar enterprise is in progress in Great Britain, under 
the editorship of Dr. Hastings. 


THE Harvard faculty of divinity has just issued its announcement for 
the seventh session of the Summer School of Theology, to be held in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., July 5-21, 1905. The subject is ‘‘The Bible.” The 
lecturers are Professors Toy, G. F. Moore, Lyon, E. C. Moore, Fenn, 
and Ropes, of the Harvard Divinity School; Professor Solomon Schechter, 
president of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America; Henry S. Nash, 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; and Charles C. 
Torrey, of Yale University. Each lecturer will deliver five lectures. 

. THE place left vacant by the discontinuance of the Critical Review, 
of Edinburgh, at the end of 1904, after completing its fourteenth volume, 
is not long to be left unfilled. Messrs. Otto Schulze & Co., of Edinburgh, 
announce that they are about to issue the Review of Theology and Phi- 
losophy, having the same object as that of the Critical Review, and seeking 
to do for English readers what the Theologische Literaturzeitung does for 
the Germans, viz., to supply early and reliable information as to the prog- 
ress of theology at home and abroad by means of scholarly signed reviews 
of the principal new books. Professor Allan Menzies, D.D., of the St. 
Andrews Divinity Faculty, will act as editor, with the co-operation of his 
colleagues. 

BrBLIcAL scholarship suffers a serious loss in the death, late in April, of 
Rev. Dr. S. D. F. Salmond, principal of the United Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. Dr. Salmond is well known to Americans, both by his pub- 
lications and by his lectures in this country at the University of Chicago 
and elsewhere. His most notable single contribution to theological litera- 
ture was probably his work, The Christian Doctrine of Immortality, but he 
was the author of numerous other works, and especially of contributions 
to periodical literature. He was joint editor with Professor C. A. Briggs, 
D.D., of the ‘International Theological Library,” and was himself to 
have contributed to that series the volume on New Testament introduction. 
He had been for fourteen years the editor of the Critical Review, which, 
in a sense, not inappropriately closed its career almost simultaneously 
with his. Dr. Salmond was in his sixty-seventh year. 
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Current Opinion 


The Blessing of Theological Controversy 


In the April number of the Hibbert Journal Rev. F. W. Ordeward, in 
writing upon ‘‘The Lord as a Man of War,” declares that ‘‘it is incom- 
patibles rather than the compatibles that unite at last.” This sounds a 
trifle delphic, but, after all, the meaning is plain. The fundamental attri- 
bute of God is not inaction. As the author goes on to say: ‘‘God fights 
for us and with us by the very constitution of his own law, and perhaps his 
own being, as our adversary, and yet (as such) our greatest friend.” The 
truth in this statement suggests that we should not be afraid of theological 
controversy. Our ideas grow sharper and are corrected as we find them 
attacked by others. Perhaps the same thing is true of their views as well. 
At any rate, controversy is something inevitable. Out from the bitter 
let us get the sweet. If we must form our own criteria, and oppose as well 
as approve other men’s views; and if, in turn, they must criticise and 
oppose as well as approve ours, let us remember that we are all alike work- 
ing for the same cause. An honest man ought not to care whether his 
view or that of someone else is accepted. He should want truth accepted, 
and he should not believe that another man is trying to destroy truth just 
because the two differ. - It is only a little, mean mind that sees an infidel 
in every theological opponent. None of us has a monopoly of omni- 
science. We each may be partly wrong, or we may each be wholly wrong. 
We ought to be thankful to any man who will show us if we are either. 
And above all let us not forget that theological controversy is not theological 
squabbling. 


A New Interpreter of the Suffering Christ 

We have not been accustomed to class Oscar Wilde among theologians. 
In fact, he would have been the last man to permit it. Yet in his latest 
book, De Projundis, written in the Reading Gaol, there are two or three 
pages of the most exquisite and sincere interpretation of the suffering of 
Jesus. Oscar Wilde was an artificial soul, but suffering seems at last to 
have taught him sincerity. And he was enough of a poet to sympathize 
with some of the agony which must have been endured by Jesus. In 
De Profundis he disclaims religion and morality in the ordinary sense of 
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the words, but believes that through suffering he has found his soul. And, 
having found it, he suddenly sees the meaning of Jesus. 

His experience is typical. A man may talk glibly, and even with 
intellectual assent, of Jesus and his death, but the real meaning of that 
death comes to one only as he himself stands face to face with kindred suf- 
fering in himself or in others. ‘Then, somehow, the real meaning of Jesus’ 
experience comes into his soul and helps him to know himself and helps 
him to know the meaning of suffering. Thereafter he may balk at mechani- 
cal theories of the atonement, but he knows that the world with the story of 
a dead Christ is a different world from what it was without that story. 


_ Literary Analysis as a Passing Phase of Biblical Study 


Professor John D. Davis, in the Princeton Theological Review for 
April, in reviewing Professor Kent’s Student’s Old Testament, calls attention 
to the fact that ‘‘nothing is gained by analysis unless the documents dis- 
covered by it are inconsistent.”” He goes on to say: ‘‘The supreme question 
concerns the authenticity of these early narratives, and the debate is being 
made to rest more and more upon broader considerations than the analysis.” 
There is considerable truth in these statements; but whoever for a moment 
thought that criticism stopped with analysis? Its main object is to dis- 
cover the authenticity and the trustworthiness of any document. That, 
however, does not offset the necessity of making analyses. None the less, 
Professor Davis is right in insisting that we have passed the period of 
merely literary analysis and have entered that of broad historical treat- 
ment. The great question here, however, is not the question of authen- 
ticity, important as that is. It is rather that of the permanent value of 
teaching found in authentic documents. Let us suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that Moses wrote every word in the Pentateuch. What effect 
would that have upon our treatment of the Pentateuch ? Would the Chris- 
tian be any more under obligation to obey its laws? Historical processes, 
when applied to the Bible, are just as unlikely as literary analysis to satisfy 
those persons who would hold to the Bible’s verbal inerrancy and its 
uniform permanent authority. 


Biblical Criticism in the Church of England. 

A most interesting and instructive indication of the present state of 
opinion in the Church of England is furnished by a manifesto lately cir- 
culated for signature among the clergymen of that church, and signed 
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by about one hundred of them. It is so felicitous an expression of the 
fearlessness of faith and the courage of scholarship that we reproduce 
it entire for the benefit of our readers: 


We, the undersigned clergymen of the Church of England—observing, on 
the one hand, the present unsettled condition of religious opinion, which, while 
due in the main to the general trend of modern thought, specially connects itself 
for the clergy with the critical study of the New Testament; and, on the other 
hand, a counter-tendency to treat the full discussion of many questions arising 
from such study as inadmissible for our church, and so to commit us as a body 
to non-critical views of the New Testament scriptures—desire to record— 

Our sense of the grave and manifold religious issues involved in the present 
critical discussions and of the urgent need for English churchmen to combine 
an earnest faith in the Holy Spirit who guides into all truth with as earnest an 
effort to contribute to a solution of these problems; 

Our desire that, as many of the clergy have already, with advantage to Chris” 
tian faith and with a general assent on the part of their rulers, welcomed important 
results of a patient; reverent, and progressive criticism of the Old Testament, 
so the clergy, as Christian teachers, may now receive authoritative encouragement 
to face the critical problems of the New Testament with entire candor, reverence 
for God and his truth, and loyalty to the church of Christ; 

Our fear lest the door of ordination should be closed to men who patiently ~ 
and reverently apply historical methods to the gospel records, and so an increasing 
number of men both spiritually and intellectually qualified should be lost to the 
high office of the ministry; 

Our conviction that it is not without grave responsibility and peril that any 
of us should build the faith of souls primarily upon details of New Testament 
narrative, the historical validity of which must ultimately be determined in the 
court of trained research—although many of us, until such final decision take 
shape, may cling devotedly to the traditional details in question; 

Our confidence that the faith of the church in the years to come, whatever 
historical revisions may await us, will stand, without risk and without discon- 
tinuity, upon the spiritual foundations to which Christian experience and the 
creed of the church alike bear testimony. 


This manifesto is attracting no little attention in England and, naturally 
enough, receiving some adverse criticism. In one aspect of the matter 
it is the old question whether dissenters from the opinions enshrined in 
the creed of the church are in duty bound to withdraw from the ecclesi- 
astical bodies of which they are members, or may remain and seek to 
modify the opinion, and eventually perhaps the creed, of the church. 
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Book Redviews 


The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon. Autographed Text, 
Translation, Glossary, Index of Subjects, etc. By ROBERT 
FRANCIS HARPER. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1904. Pp. 192 with 103 plates and 2 photographs. $4. 

Seldom indeed, is an archeological work given to the public that is 
as valuable as the present publication. The subject itself is of intense 
and enduring interest. The Code of Hammurabi, of the twenty-third 
century B. C., has already been the subject of much instructive dis- 
cussion in longer or shorter treatises. Attention has, so far, been» chiefly 
given to the relations of the code to the Mosaic legislation. It has been 
the fate of every archeological discovery in western Asia to become a 
subject of comment all over the civilized world in proportion to the degree 
in which actually or plausibly it has been made out to be illustrative of the 
Bible. The most important of such discoveries, whether or not they 
have directly illuminated the sacred writings, have become a valuable 
permanent possession of historical science and of literary history. We recall 
at once, as examples, the Babylonian Flood and Creation stories, the annals 
and rescripts of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian rulers, the religious 
literature of Babylonia, and the Amarna Letters. Such assuredly is also 
the destiny of the Code of Hammurabi, which is perhaps the most valuable 
single document that has been recovered in modern times from the débris 
of antiquity. The present work will do much toward giving a rightful 
place to this landmark of human civilization and toward setting it in its 
true relations. 

How the code has been treated by the predecessors of Professor Harper 
is already pretty well known to a wide circle of readers, who in this con- 
nection are familiar with the work of Scheil; Peiser, Jeremias, Winckler, 
Cook, and especially Johns. It will therefore be helpful to begin an 
account of the present volume by saying in brief what it does not profess 
todo. It does not expatiate upon the part played by the code in Babylonian 
civilization. It does not seek to determine its place in the comparative 
legislation of antiquity in general or of the Semites in particular, and, most 
especially, it does not take up the question of its relation to the codes of 
the Pentateuch. Apparently assuming that the primary and most urgent 
need of the interested public is an epigraphical and philological apparatus 
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for independent inquiry, the author has furnished a practical handbook 
for the study of the code which leaves little to be desired in the way of 
thoroughness and completeness. Explanations of the provisions of the 
code and a discussion of its relations to the laws of Moses are reserved 
for a second volume. 

A brief introduction (pp. xi-xiv) gives all that is necessary to know at 
the outset of the history of the document and of the principles upon which 
the volume has been compiled. The transliterated text, with a transla- 
tion on opposite pages, occupies about one-third of the book (pp. 2-100). 
A topical index to the provisions of the code comes next in order (pp. 103-40). 
A list of proper names and a glossary of words and word-forms, with 
the places of their occurrence in the text, make up a third division (pp. 143- 
92). The autographed text of the forty-four columns of the code in the 
original characters, is then presented (Plates I-LXXXII), followed by a 
list of signs and numerals (Plates LXXXIII-XCIX). Scribal errors 
and erasures, and a map of western Asia (Plates C—CIII), complete the 
volume. 

Several classes of readers may use the books with profit. Not merely 
jurists, penologists, and sociologists, to whom the code especially appeals, 
but educated people generally may use the translation with perfect con- 
fidence that it represents the legislation of ancient Babylonia as adequately 
as it is within the competency of modern skill and knowledge to do it. 
The index of subjects is quite exhaustive and forms from the topical side 
the most complete analysis of the document which has as yet been given 
to the public. It may serve the student both as a guide to the meaning 
of the code and as a permanent book of reference. Its method of group- 
ing the enactments under general heads may be indicated by the caption 
“Bonds,” defined in the index as including written deed, contract, note, 
mortgage, receipt, specifications, certificate of deposit. . 

To all classes of students the character of the translation is naturally 
of paramount importance. On its fidelity to the sense and even to the 
essential form of the original, the main utility of the work depends. On 
the other hand, it should be noted that for a long time any translation 
must be regarded as provisional and tentative. The prologue and epilogue 
of the code have difficulties of their own, which are well set forth in the 
recent work of Mr. Juhns, Babylonian und Assyrian Laws (New York, 
1904); and the code proper is often equally obscure by reason of our 
lack of knowledge of the precise application of terms whose general meaning 
is already understood, and also because terms are sometimes employed 
whose signification is a mere matter of conjecture, and which have probably 
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not been explained aright as yet by any translator. An instance is afforded 
in the very first section of the code proper, where the interpreters do not 
agree as to whether the offense to be dealt with was that of having made 
a false accusation in general, or that of having woven an evil spell, though 
it should be said that the tendency of recent opinion is in favor of the 
former view, which is that held by Harper. A more fundamental diver- 
gence of opinion is revealed in the attempts to explain the word muSkénu, 
which certainly indicates an important, yet not clearly understood, division 
or class of Babylonian society. The translation formerly given by Johns, 
‘poor man,” he has himself changed to ‘‘plebeian,” in his latest work 
above referred to (pp. 74f.). Harper renders “‘freeman,” a term which 
necessarily is also vague. The Germans (see especially Kohler-Peiser, 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz, 1904, p. 127) appear to be wrong in regarding the 
class of people in question as being attachés of the court (Ministeriale). 

A notice like the present cannot do more than merely indicate the nature 
of the problems and difficulties presented to the translator; and the general 
judgment may be expressed that no translation so clear and intelligible as 
Harper’s has as yet appeared and none more accurate. As an accom- 
paniment the book of Johns just cited, and his article, ‘‘the Code of Ham- 
murabi,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, may be recom- 
mended in the meantime. 

There is another important class of readers to whom the present work 
is now really indispensable. I mean students of Assyriology. Its value 
to specialists need not be pointed out; but a word may be said of the use- 
fulness of the work to younger scholars. Several circumstances combine 
to make the great code an admirable text for learners. Great care was 
taken by the clerks of the ancient law schools to make the provisions as 
explicit as possible. Again, many phrases constantly recur which are 
important both as linguistic forms and as key-words to the ancient Baby- 
lonian and Semitic civilization and to its characteristic types of thought 
and life. Moreover, the frequent divergencies and irregularities in modes 
of spelling are of themselves an excellent preparation for reading Baby- 
lonian inscriptions generally; and the forms of the characters, coming as 
these do from the central period of Babylonian history, are the best com- 
prehensive types of the cuneiform signs, being intermediate between 
the most ancient as yet known to us and those of the Chaldean and Persian 
times. The copy of the original given by Harper, which is the only one 
accessible outside of the expensive reproduction executed by the pioneer 
investigator, Father Scheil, has been autographed with great care and 
accuracy. A photograph of a section of columns 38-42 is given by way of 
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introduction, and will be found useful for comparison with the autographed 
text. 

The book might perhaps be improved by the addition of brief footnotes 
to the translation explaining the more obscure or ambiguous phrases. It 
would be important, for example, for the reader to know that the phrase 
“the shall be put to death,” sometimes merely indicates the extreme legal 
penalty. The second volume will, of course, supply the temporary defi- 
ciencies. In the glossary cross-references might well be added on occasion, 
especially in view of the inconsistencies and caprices in modes of spelling 
so characteristic of Hammurabi. It would be an additional help to younger 
students if the roots were given in Hebrew characters. 


J. F. McCurpy. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


The Gospel and the Church. By Atrrep Lorsy. Translated by 
CHRISTOPHER Home. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1904. Pp. 277. $1, net. 

This book is a sharp polemic against Harnack’s famous lectures on the 
Essence of Christianity, and it commands exceptional interest because of 
the distinguished man whom it assails, no less than by the noteworthy 
record of its author as a Roman Catholic scholar and theologian. Since 
1890 the Abbé Loisy has published a dozen volumes in the department of 
biblical criticism and exegesis, but his radical methods and extreme con- 
clusions have drawn upon him the public censure of Roman ecclesiastical 
authority and caused his removal from his professorship in Paris. In this 
volume, however, which was published in French two years ago, he poses 
as a stanch defender of the Roman Catholic church against the stinging 
criticisms of Harnack, who declared that the Roman church, in an under- 
hand way, thrust herself into the place of the western Roman Empire 
imbibed the grasping Latin world-spirit, and has so far secularized the 
gospel and appropriated pagan rites that she “‘has really nothing to do with 
the gospel, but is rather in fundamental contradiction to it.” Accordingly, 
no one can read this work of Loisy with a clear appreciation of its value 
who does not come to it fresh from the reading of Harnack’s lectures. 

Many writers, representing different shades of belief, have taken in 
hand during the last four years to answer Harnack. It is no difficult task 
to go through his sixteen lectures and point out here and there statements 
which are far from being self-evident or satisfactory to most Christian 
people. His view of the person of Christ, his grouping and treatment of 
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the miracles of Jesus, his distinction between “‘the Easter message” and 
‘the Easter faith,” and several other opinions which find incidental expres- 
sion in the lectures, may be at once rejected, while at the same time it may 
be seen that his main contention is irrefutable and admirable. It is quite 
unfair to say over and over again, as Loisy does, that Harnack makes the 
essence of the gospel to consist solely in the faith in God and in Christ, 
and that he twists history to suit his theology. One needs to verify the 
statements of Loisy when he refers to the positions of Harnack, for it is 
certain that in some things he has either misunderstood or failed to present 
fairly the real meaning of the German professor. One of the most striking 
features of Harnack’s lectures is the number of their masterly summaries 
of the manifold elements of the gospel, and of their various bearings on the 
private and public interests of mankind. He comprehends the main teach- 
ings of Jesus under three heads, and takes pains to say that in each the 
' message is at once so simple and so rich that its chief thoughts may be 
briefly expressed, and yet be seen to be so full of meaning that we never 
thoroughly master his sayings and parables. 

Loisy exhibits great ability and skill in maintaining the claims of the 
Roman church. He does not scruple to defend the use of the scapular, 
the counting of beads, gaining indulgences on the ground of the merits of 
superior saints, and the worship of the saints and of the Virgin. ‘The 
Virgin and saints are religious types inferior to Christ, but united to him, 
leading to him, acting through him and for him The Virgin is a 
subordinate intercessor all-powerful through Christ” (p. 270), And so 
the essence of Christianity cannot be compressed into such a narrow circle 
of ideas or fundamental principles as Harnack imagines, but is rather a 
growing institution with world-wide aims. ‘The church is as necessary to 
the gospel as the gospel to the church, and the two are really one, as the 
gospel and the group of believers were one during the ministry of Jesus” 
(p. 151). And old pagan rites, once “accepted and interpreted by the 
church,” cease to be pagan, and so are not to be condemned because of 
their foreign origin (p. 235). These accretions, Loisy holds, do not com- 
promise the gospel, nor are they foreign to its spirit. They become in fact 
part and parcel of it. 

This polemic revives the old issues between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism. Whatever Roman Catholic readers may think of Loisy’s book, no 
intelligent Protestant who takes pains to read both will believe for a moment 
that the Parisian Catholic scholar has refuted the Berlin professor. One 
feels that the argument which justifies the adoption of pagan rites to 
strengthen and enlarge the church of Christ must in logical consistency 
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also justify the Roman Inquisition, the Te Deum over the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day in Paris, and all other examples of suppression of free 
thought and worship, “‘when accepted and interpreted by the church.” 


Mitton S. TERRY. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 


The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By James 
DrummonD, M. A., LL.D., Hon. Lirr.D., Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1904. Pp. 528. $3.50, met. 

Professor Drummond declares that it ‘‘may be regarded as one of the 
assured results of biblical criticism” that the apostle John was the author 
of the fourth gospel. Would that this were so! It is, however, a matter 
for rejoicing that the tide of criticism is turning with considerable strength 
toward this conclusion. We are in the days of “partition” theories, and 
they mean that, at least, a part of the gospel is from the hand of the 
beloved disciple. The battle-ground of criticism is almost wholly upon 
the internal evidence, for nearly every careful study of the external 
evidence for the authorship but confirms the judgment once made by 
Matthew Arnold, that its testimony is clear and full for John. No more 
exhaustive and impartial review of that evidence has been given us 
than can be found in these pages of Dr. Drummond. 

After reading the volume through, one feels that the statement in the 
preface is in no way presumptuous, that “in the pure interests of truth, 
and with no polemical aim either for or against any particular sectarian 
position,” all the questions pertaining to this gospel have been studied. 
The judicial temper and critical acumen of the author give the work its 
high value. Written in the first instance for the students of Manchester 
College, the lectures cover the whole field of discussion in connection with 
the gospel. The contents are distributed in two books. Book I treats 
of the general character of the fourth gospel, and here its aim, style, and 
historic worth are considered. Some of the conclusions are: 

The prologue sets forth the fundamental ideas of the work and is divided 
into two parts, the purely theological and the historico-theological (p. 4). It is 
extremely probable that the writer of our gospel was acquainted with the synoptic 


‘cycle of narratives, but [one] cannot prove that he made use of our gospels or of 


any of them, though that also is by no means destitute of probability (p. 16). 
The object of the gospel is not to tell us all that can be learned about the life 
of Jesus, but to awaken or strengthen our faith in him (p. 22); [and] the faith 
which it wishes to create is spiritual rather than intellectual (p. 24). . 
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Especially just and fine is the author’s characterization of the mental 
attitude of John in reference to the philosophical terms which are said 
to appear in the gospel: 

The whole treatment of them leaves on my mind the impression of one who 
did not belong to the schools, but knew from the society around him the language 
and the difficulties of the thoughtful men of his time, and sought to answer their 


questionings, not by sinking into the wordy dialectics of a sophist, but by taking — 


up current terms, and transmitting them with the fire of a faith which was more 
akin to spiritual imagination than to speculative philosophy (p. 25). 
_ All this must receive the hearty assent of earnest students of the gospel. 
Preparatory to the answer of the critical question, how far the gospel is 
historical, Dr. Drummond emphasizes the difference between asking 
whether a work is historical or not, and whether it is true or not. An 
account may be historically true which cannot always meet the modern 
scientific demand for accuracy in every detail. In other words, there 
may be a subjective element in it which may make it more valuable as a 
true presentation of higher and inner meanings than any complete accuracy 
of details can. Dr. Drummond allows fully for this subjective element 
in John, and yet guards it in a way which is convincing. The subjectivity 
of the fourth gospel is a matter of the greatest importance, and the chapter 
(4) which treats of it is worthy of careful reading. In particular one is 
interested to know how far this subjectivity is to be looked for in the speeches 
and Dr. Drummond’s judgment is given as follows: 

On the whole, I am unable to regard the speeches as strictly historical (p. 41). 
I am far from denying that there may be in the gospel a large admixture of genuine 
reminiscence, especially of the substance of the teaching; but I do not think 
our critical appliances will enable us to detach it, except perhaps in the case of 


some short and striking sayings where the writer expressly adds his own inter- 
pretation. 


When it comes to the consideration of facts concerning which there ap- 
pears to bea discrepancy between the synoptics and John, our author decides 
for the historicity of John as against the synoptics in regard to the date 
for the Lord’s Supper, and for the synoptics in the matter of the visits 
to Jerusalem, the picture of John the Baptist, and the cleansing of the 
temple. In regard to the items from the Synoptics one cannot help 
feeling that the exegesis upon which the conclusions are founded is 
questionable. There is certainly much to be said for the historical 
accuracy of John in placing the cleansing of the temple at the opening 
-of the ministry of Jesus. 

Book II is given to a thorough, careful discussion of the external evi- 
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dence. It leaves little to be desired; especially full is the consideration of 
the testimony of Justin Martyr and of Papias. Every particular is given 
full weight either for or against the conclusion sought. There is no endeavor 
to force judgments, and the whole treatment reveals a wealth of patient, 
painstaking study of original sources. In view of all this, the conclusion 
finally reached is gratifying to every defender of the gospel: “On the 
whole, I cannot but think that the external evidence of Johannine author- 
ship possesses great weight, and, if it stood alone, would entitle the tra- 
ditional view to our acceptance” (p. 351). In view of some recent articles 
in the Hibbert Journal, one could read with profit the discussion of the 
question of John’s residence in Asia. The attack on the traditional belief 
Dr. Drummond pronounces a failure. 

In considering the internal evidence, the author follows the familiar 
way of showing that the writer was a Palestinian Jew whose native tongue 
was Aramaic, but who had learned Greek sufficiently well to speak and 
write it correctly. He cannot justly be convicted of ignorance of Pales- 
tinian geography. Dr. Drummond will not allow the same weight to 
the proofs of an “eyewitness” as is generally given to them, but never- 
theless from the survey of the internal evidence declares that ‘‘we meet 
with a great number of facts which are such as we should expect if the 
traditional account of the authorship be true.” 

The last great division of the work is taken up with the handling of 
objections to the traditional view, and among other things are considered 
Wendt’s hypothesis, the authorship of the Apocalypse, and the Paschal 
controversy. A word regarding each: The author agrees with Weiss 
regarding Wendt, that his theory rests upon an inadequate exegetical basis. 
As to the bearing of the Apocalypse on the authorship of the fourth gospel 
Dr. Drummond writes: ‘I have never been convinced that two extremely 
dissimilar works might not proceed from the same author, and I have 
felt that in the midst of such wide differences there are curious reminders 
of the language and thought of the evangelist.” Sixty-nine pages are 
given to the review of the Paschal controversy. No point is left untouched, 
and the conclusion of the luminous discussion is that the celebrated argu- 
ment drawn from it against the Johannine authorship of our gospel ‘‘rests 
in misconception, and, so far from being decisive of the question, does not 
possess the slightest validity.” 

Such in general is the character of this notable book, and such are 
some of its leading conclusions. It is the work of an independent scholar, 
whose method and care impress one with his earnest desire to get at the 
truth. It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that he finds such a 
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narrative as the raising of Lazarus completely unhistorical. That is not 
the equivalent of saying that it is actual falsehood; rather it is the deliberate 
construction of a narrative as a pictorial embodiment of spiritual truth, 
“and one may admit a large amount of such deliberate construction” 
without invalidating the traditional view of the authorship. To this 
strenuous objection will be made. The ready admission of unhistorical 
elements in the gospel will seem to many the weakness of this book; never- 
theless, as a whole, it is a real, significant contribution. toward the under- 
standing and solution of the Johannine problem. 


James S. Riccs. 
AvuBury, N. Y. 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By CHartes Aucustus Briccs, 
D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Pp. xi+293. $1.50, net. 
It is a long road from the Professor Briggs whom I knew as a literal 
exegete and defender of traditional positions when I was a student at Union 
Seminary twenty-five years ago, to the author of this, the thirteenth volume 
from his prolific pen. Some of his writings have borne within them the 
marks of the transition. Sometimes they have almost reminded one of 
the southern heretic who believed on scientific grounds in the evolution 
of Adam, and on biblical grounds in the special creation of Eve. In this 
last volume he has almost, if not quite, reached the ¢erra firma of a con- 
sistently and comprehensively tenable critical position. The only traces 
of the earlier positions are in such rare instances of special pleading as 
that, e. g., in which he defends Jesus’ destruction of the herd of swine 
by saying: ‘If Jesus is the Messiah, endowed with divine authority on 
earth, we cannot refuse him the divine right to deprive men of their prop- 
erty. It is probable that these owners were unusually unworthy of his 
regard and were unusually deserving of deprivation of something they 
were misusing or abusing.”’ In a similar relapse into doubtful apologetics 
he justifies the cursing of the fig tree: ‘‘He was now justified in, putting 
forth his authority in an executive way in the condemnation and cursing 
of this ill-deserving tree, and of depriving its owner of property which 
probably he had not properly cultivated.” These, and the too frequent 
use of the words “probable” and ‘“‘probably,” with the tendency to pass 
easily from fact to imagination, which the free use of these terms implies, 
are the only traces of the former dogmatic exegete which we find in this 
work of the broad critical scholar. 
This book is an attempt to reconstruct what Jesus actually said by 
putting together what the evangelists, in their translation of Hebrew into 
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Greek, and Hebrew forms of teaching into forms better adapted to the 
Greek and Roman world, represent him as saying, and the form in which 
we know his original teaching was cast. 

This original teaching was in four forms: (1) the parables, in dealing 
with which ‘we must translate the parabolic form into the forms of western 
and modern thought in order to understand the substance of the teaching ;” 
(2) halacha—exposition and application of the law, discussions in which 
“Jesus employed the method of reasoning of the rabbis of his time, and 
these methods must be considered with all their faults, if we are to get 
a true understanding of his teaching;” (3) prophecy, which is proverbially 
in need of expert interpretation; and (4) haggada, ‘‘the more popular 
method, embracing the illustrative teaching of historic fiction as well as 
stories of the imagination, both in a prose form; and similes, allegories, 
enigmas, and shrewd sayings, in the poetic forms of Hebrew Wisdom.” 
“The greater part of the teaching of Jesus, as it appears in Matthew and 
Luke, is in the gnomic form of Hebrew Wisdom, for the most part derived 
from the Logia of Matthew. All of these came from a Hebrew original, 
arranged in the parallelisms of Hebrew poetry. All of the gospels dis- 
regard more or less the poetic structure. The logia are sometimes con- 
densed, sometimes enlarged by explanatory statements; but it is quite 
easy to find their original form, and so get the very words of Jesus in the 
form in which he uttered them.” (What an effective antitoxin all this is, 
by the way, to the mental disease known as the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tion!) Bold and interesting as this method of reconstruction is, it is a 
relief to find that nothing valuable is either added to or taken from the 
substance of the teaching of Jesus by its application. It is simply a prom- 
ising and harmless exegetical experiment; and while its results have a high 
degree of probability, they can never give us absolute certainty, or much 
affect one way or the other the gospel message. 

The more practical value of the book lies in its attempt to present in 
order the substance of the teaching of Jesus under such heads as “The 
Will of the Father,” ‘‘The Word of Jesus,” “‘The Kingdom of God,” 
“Repentance and Faith,” ‘““The Two Ways,” “Godlike Love,’ ‘‘Christ- 
like Love,” ‘‘Casuistry,” “The Law,’ ‘Righteousness,’ ‘‘Pharisaism,” 
“Sin and Judgment,” ‘Service and Reward,” ‘‘Counting the Cost,” 
“‘Counsels of Perfection,” ‘“‘The Church and Society.” Whoever has 
found difficulty in reconciling and interpreting the hard sayings of Jesus 
will find considerable light shed on them by the method of this book, 
which is that the lower law must give way to the higher, and that ‘‘over 
and above and beyond all laws and commands is the liberty of Christian 
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love, in the following of Christ; that in this Christian perfection consists.” 
Precepts enjoined on those who enter into the highest service of God, 
and into the fulness of this liberty of love, become absurd and even mis- 
chievous when interpreted as rigid laws to be enforced on the hard hearts 
of the multitude by ecclesiastical or civil authority. Likewise the promises 
of all things needful, and the exhortations to be anxious for nothing material, 
apply only to those who are earnestly anxious for the spiritual gifts, and 
eagerly devoted to the spiritual service of the kingdom of God; and are 
by no means to be regarded as encouragements to promiscuous shiftlessness 
and improvidence. The ecclesiastics who quote the incidental remarks 
drawn from Jesus in his debates with the Pharisees and Sadducees as 
the last word on the delicate subject of divorce may well ponder such state- 
ments as these: “‘We may say in general that Jesus leaves out of con- 
sideration the ethics of the family, as they are presented in the Old Testa- 
ment law. He does not oppose them; he does not endorse them; he does 
not change them. He made love the dominant force in the family as in 
all other relations.” ‘‘He taught no civil laws. He did not endorse 
those of his time. He did not oppose them. The principle of Christlike 
love was destined to work transformation in all spheres, working gradually 
as leaven, as salt, as light.” 

The only noticeable inconsistency with the supremacy of this principle 
of love is where, in the chapter on ‘Service and Reward,” Dr. Briggs 
attempts to revive the notion of “‘works of supererogation, and the acquire- 
ment of merit in heaven with God.” If he had at this point tested his 
conception of the liberty of Godlike love by its human counterpart in the 
relation of husband and wife, parent and child, he would have detected 
its utter incongruity with this “doctrine of works of supererogation whose 
merit is stored up with God for the doer of them until the day of judgment.” 
But this, like the apology for the destruction of the swine and the fig tree, 
is left over from the professor of a generation ago. These are almost the 
only flies in this very precious ointment. The great, positive position of 
the book commands the admiration of us all: “I am fully convinced that 
Jesus’ principle of voluntary love is the great transforming principle of 
Christianity, the material principle of sanctification, and the principle 
specially adapted to this modern ethical period of the world. When it 
once lays hold of Christian people, as it surely will ere long, the Christian 
church will enter into a new and more fruitful age.” 

DeWitt Hype. 


BowpoIn COLLEGE, 
Brunswick, Me. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


HARVEY-JELLIE, W. Ezekiel: His Life 
arid Mission. (Bible-Class Primers.) 
Edinburgh: Clark; imported by Scrib- 
ner. Pp.g9. $0.20. 

A handbook intended for use in Bible classes 
for adults, and well adapted to its purpose. 


ARTICLES 


SxrewitH, G. H. The God of Sinai and 
Jerusalem. Jewish Quarterly Review, 
April, 1905, pp. 489-513. 

On the supposition that Yahwism had its origin 
in the worship of the moon-god, Sin, who was 
worshiped in Ur and Harran, the author proceeds 
to indicate points of connection between Israel’s 
religion and the worship of Sin. These are found 
in (1) the name Ur, taken as an appellation of Sin, 
and occurring in such names as Uriah (=Ur is 
Yahweh), and Uru-Salimmu (=r, i. e., the moon 
is full), the old name of Jerusalem; (2) the words 
Urim and Thummim, which are to be interpreted 
as “‘Brightness’’ and “‘ Wholeness,” and represent, 
respectively, the bright crescent of the moon, and 
the dim, unlighted disk; (3) the large place held 
by moon-feasts in the cultus of Israel; (4) the 
probability that the bull-worship of Bethel is allied 
to the worship of the moon, the point of connection 
being found in the horns of the moon; (5) the 
creative energy ascribed to the moon in the religions 
of Babylonia and Egypt. 


Gorpon, A.R. Wellhausen. Expositor, 
April, 1905, pp. 257-75- 

The conclusion of a study of Wellhausen’s life 
and work begun in an earlier number. It consists 
mainly of reviews and estimates of two or three of 
Wellhausen’s great books. 

SmirH, G. A. Jerusalem from Reho- 
boam to Hezekiah. Ibid., April, 1905, 
pp. 306-20; May, pp. 372-88. 

Carr, A. The Eclectic Use of the Old 
Testament in the New Testament. 
Tbid., May, 1905, pp. 349-51. 


K6énic, Ep. On the Origin of Jewish 
Prophetism. Homiletic Review, May, 
1905, pp. 356f. 

A reply to the arguments of those who maintain 
that Hebrew prophetism was borrowed from the 
Canaanites. Against the probability of this, 
K6nig urges (1) the unlikelihood of the followers 
of Jehovah, as rigid opponents of everything 
Canaanitish, having taken over such a prominent 
institution as prophetism from the Canaanites; (2) 
the incorrectness of the assumption that religious 
life was practically non-existent in Israel until the 
days of Samuel, when this new importation from 
Canaanitism is supposed to have taken place. 
Haupt, Paut. The Poetic Form of 

Psalm XXIII. American Journal of 

Semitic Languages and Literatures, 

April, 1905, pp. 133-52. 

ARNOLD, W. R. The Interpretation of 
17% DWP, Hab. #4. Ibid., 
April, 1905, pp. 167-72. 

This phrase is to be rendered, “he has horns 
that reach below his hand,” the reference being to 
long braids of hair, which are a source of pride to 


Arabs even now, and are commonly designated 

“horns.” 

OxmsteEaD, A. T. The Fall of Samaria. 
Ibid., April, 1905, pp. 179-82. 

A study of the Hebrew and Assyrian narratives 
of the fall of Samaria, resulting in the conclusion 
that the city was captured by Shalmaneser in 722 
B. C., as related in the Old Testament account, 
rather than by Sargon, in 721 B. C., as is more 
commonly supposed. 

Denio, F. B. The Authority of the 
Hebrew Prophets. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1905, pp. 287-303. 

The conclusion of an article begun in the Janu- 
ary number, which seeks to show the probability 
that the Hebrew prophets received their message 
and arrived at their consciousness of its divine 
authority, not by meditation and reflection, but 
by direct communication with Jehovah in vision 
or other manner not understood by us. 
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Kyte, M.G. New Light from Egypt on 
the Sacrifices. Jbid., April, 1905, pp. 
323-36. 

The author’s conclusion is ‘“‘that not a single 
one of the great underlying ideas of the Hebrew 
system of sacrificesis found in the Egyptian system.’ 
Konic, Ep. Is Joseph Forever Lost to Us 

as a Real Historic Person? Methodist 

Review, May-June, 1905, pp. 345-50. 

A brief review of the arguments against the 
historical character of Joseph, with the purpose of 
showing their weak and inconclusive character. 
GopseEy, A. H. ‘Recent Criticism of 

Habakkuk. Reformed Church Review, 

April, 1905, pp. 196-214. 

A defense of the unity of the book of Habakkuk 
against the criticisms of Giesebrecht and Stade. 
RICHARDSON, E. C. Oral Tradition, 

Libraries, and the Hexateuch. Prince- 

ton Theological Review, April, 1905, 

Ppp- 191-215. 

A citation of evidence intended to show that 
the supposition of the absence of written documents 
in Israel prior to ca. 1050 B. C. is impossible. 
The evidences cited are the Tel el-Amarna letters, 
the Moabite stone, the tables of the decalogue, the 
libraries of Babylonia and Egypt, and the use of 
papyrus in Canaan at an early date as shown by 
the report of Wen-Amon. 

Guérinot, A. Le culte des morts chez 
les Hébreux. Journal asiatique, Nov- 
ember—December, 1904, pp. 441-85. 
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A concise and intelligent résumé of the important 
facts relating to the problem of the existence of 
ancestor-worship among the Hebrews. 


SPEER, J. Zur Exegese von Hiob 19:25- 
27. Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, Vol. XXV (1905), pp- 

47-140. 

history of the interpretation of this famous passage 
from Job. The conclusion of the author’s own 
study of the passage is that vss. 26 and 27 are an 
interpolation, and that vs. 25 expresses Job’s con- 
viction that he has a vindicator who will present 
himself as the last participant in this debate with 
the three friends, and will enter judgment in favor 
of Job and in condemnation of his accusers. 


RoruHstEIn, G. Amos und seine Stellung 
innerhalb des israelitischen Prophetis- 
mus (mit einem Exkurs iiber Ort und 
Dauer der Wirksamkeit des Amos). 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1905, 323-58. 

This discussion of the place of Amos in the 
development of Israelitish prophecy is intended 
to demonstrate the error of those scholars who, 
like Wellhausen and Smend, represent Amos as the 
“founder of a new phase of prophecy,” the “creator 
of ethical monotheism.” Working along lines 
similar to those already followed by Giesebrecht, 
Meinhold, and Kautzsch, the author seeks to show 
that Amos introduced nothing new; that he merely 
intensified or emphasized teachings already pro- 
mulgated by Elijah, and the J and E documents. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

MATHEWS, SHAILER. The Messianic 
Hope in the New Testament. (The 
Decennial Publications, Second Series, 
Vol. XII.) Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. xx+338. 

STEILLHORN, F.W. Kurzgefasstes Wor- 
terbuch zum griechischen Neuen Tes- 
tament. Zweite verbesserte und ver- 
mehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Dérffling 
& Franke, 1905. Pp. vii+158. M. 3. 

ARTICLES 

Burton, E. D. The Present Problems 
of New Testament Study. American 
Journal of Theology, April, 1905, pp. 
201-37. 


A paper read before the International Congress 
of Arts and Science, St. Louis, September 23, 1904. 
Merrins, E. M. Did Jesus Die of a 

Broken Heart? II. Bibliotheca Sacra, 

April, 1905, pp. 219-44. 

This medical investigation of the immediate 
cause of Jesus’ death shows that it was not a broken 
heart. 

NoxttotH, C. F. The Resurrection of 
Our Lord and Recent Criticism. Hib- 
bert Journal, April, 1905, pp. 529-42. 
Against the positions of Schmiedel and Henson, 

the resurrection is argued for as objective fact. 

“Romanus.” The Historical Jesus and 
the Christ of Experience. Jbid., pp. 
574-84. 
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Lock, W. Notes on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John. Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies, April, 1905, pp. 415-18. 

ForRESTER, E. J. An Exegesis of James 
5:14-20. Baptist Review and Exposi- 
tor, April, 1905, pp. 213-21. 

Barns, T. The Epistle of St. Jude: A 
Study in the Marcosian Heresy. Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies, April, 1905, 
PPp- 391-411. 

It is contended that the epistle was evoked by 


the practices and teachings of the heresiarch 

Marcus, 135-60 A. D. 

ScHIELE, F.M. Harnack’s “Probabilia”’ 
concerning the Address and the Author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, April, 1905, 
Pp. 290-308. 

The “‘Hebrews’’ of the epistle were not Jewish, 
but gentile Christians, who found in Abraham 
“the Hebrew” (=emigrant), the prototype of their 
religious experience, and thus called themselves 
Hebrews. While the article is stimulating and 
suggestive, it is not convincing. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 


SCHAEFER, H. The Songs of an Egyp- 
tian Peasant, collected and translated 
into German. English edition by 
Frances Hart Breasted. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1904. Pp. XXIV + 148. M. 3. 


Rosins, H. E. The Ethics of the Chris- 
tian Life, or the Science of Right Liv- 
ing. Philadelphia: Griffith & Row- 
land Press, 1905. Pp. 488. $2. 


ERMAN, ADOLF. Die aegyptische Reli- 
gion. Handbiicher des Kéniglichen Mu- 
seum zu Berlin. Berlin: Reimer, 1905. 
Pp. 261. M. 3.50. 

A brief and semi-popular summary of the 
religion of Egypt by one of the leading Egyptolo- 
gists. The text is illuminated by one hundred 
and sixty-five illustrations. The treatment is pri- 
marily historical, tracing the development of the 
religion from the earliest times down through the 
Greek period. 

Besides being an admirable handbook, and the 
only one obtainable on the subject, the little book 
is also a real contribution to the science. 


ARTICLES 
BREASTED, J. H. When Did the Hittites 
Enter Palestine ? American Journal o} 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
April, 1905, pp. 153-57: 
A refutation of Professor Sayce’s statement in 
the January Biblical World that Hittites were 


found in Palestine as early as the Twelfth Dynasty 
(2000-1788 B. C.). 


GopsBey, A. H. The Place of the Code 
of Hammurabi. Monist, April, 1905, 


Pp. 199-226. 

An attempt to correlate this code with other 
great systems of legislation. and to show that it 
is such a code in its underlying principles as might 
be expected to develop among any people having 
attained a given stage of civilization. Hence points 
of contact and similarity with other codes are not 
necessarily evidences of interdependence or depend- 
ence upon a common original. 


Barnes, A. S. The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, April, 1905, pp. 356-71. 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews in its 

earliest form is identified with the Logia of Matthew 
attested by Papias. This developed later into a 
fuller gospel, composed perhaps “‘in imitation of 
the Greek gospel of Matthew, and out of the same 
sources’’—a stage reached “not later than the close 
of the first century.” This solution of the problem 
is open to objection from many sides. 


Bicc, C. Notes on the Didache, III. 

Ibid., pp. 411-15. 

“The Two Ways is the work of Barnabas,” and 
is thus early. At a much later time (“some time 
after the cessation of persecution’’) an Egyptian 
writer wrought it into its present form, using mater- 
ials drawn from the Didascalia, Hermas, Clement 
of Alexandria, and an unknown gospel, and 
appending to the whole a church manual. These 
positions exhibit little that commends them. 
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TO MARK. By Ernest D. Burton, 
Professor in the University of Chicago. 


For use by pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
zamo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 


BurTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, Pro- 
fessors in the University of Chicago. 
For use in advanced classes, 

8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. © 


THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD 


TESTAMENT. By R. 
HARPER, President of the University of 
Chicago. 

For use in advanced classes. 


8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 


Send for detailed information and sample sheets from text-books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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The New Knowledge 


A Popular Account of the New Physics and the New Chemistry in their Relation 
to the New Theory of Matter 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Professor of Chemistry in Washington and Jefferson College. 
With many Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


There is a New Knowledge in the world. 
The Cause of the Heat of the Sun Radio-Activity 
The penereety of the Universe The Birth and Decay of latter 
, A Tangible Conception of Eternity 
All weaned are locked up in the New Knowledge that is revolutionizing the thought of the aly. 


The Right Life and How to Live It 


By the Rev. Dr. HENRY A. STITISON 


“Only a boy with a very blunt nature can lay this book down without seeing that science 
as well as religion preaches upright conduct and clean living.”—New York Globe. 


Introduction by WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
Price, $1.20 net. 


Our First Century A Little History of American Life 
By GEORGE CAREY EGGLESTON 


Here a century really lives. 


Familiar facts are the landmarks—but the pictures are of the manners, customs, the daily 
activities of a people. 


Numerous Illustrations, $1.20 net. 


NEW FICTION 


Partners of the Tide The White Terror and the Red 
By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
Author of “Captain Eri.” 


The Tragic History of Russia 


By A. CAHAN 
$1.50 
Serena 
By VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE The Sunset Trail 
$1.50 By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 
The Wanderers Author of “ The President,” “The Boss,” 


Wolfville Days,” etc. 
By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


$7.50 
Author of “ To Windward.” 
$1.50 The Unwritten Law 
On Tybee Knoll By ARTHUR HENRY 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY Author of “The House in the Woods” and 
Author of “The Seiners.” “ An Island Cabin.” 


$1.50 


$1.25 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
156 Fifth Avenue A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers New York city 
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Practical Life Insurance 


SAVING 
Combining INVEST MENT is Found in the 
| PROTECTION 


FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY 


Issued by 


The Prudential 


The Premium is Low, 

No Restriction as to Residence, Travel or Oc- 
cupation. 

Policy is Non-forfeitable after the first year, that 
is, if Premium is not paid the Policy is kept 
in force for a time specified in the Contract. 

Liberal Loans are made on the Policy after 
three years (two years on Endowments). 

3 Liberal Non-forfeitable Provisions : 
IBRALTAR Automatically Extended Insurance, 

‘ Cash Surrender Values, 

All guaranteed in the Policy. 


‘Policy provides for a Life Income to 
Beneficiary (if an Endowment, 
to the Insured while living and 
Beneficiary afterwards). 


° are apportioned at the 
Cash Dividends end of each Five Year 
Period and may be taken in Cash, used to reduce 
Premium, or to increase Insurance. 


The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, Newark,N.J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 


Send 
in this 
Coupon 


Without com- 
mitting myself to 
any action, I shall 
be glad to receive free, 
specimen of Five Year 
Dividend Whole Life Policy. 


For $. 


_* 


AAAress, 


Ifa Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
is desired , specify instead of ‘‘ Whole Life."’ 
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Brain Energy! 


HORSFORDS 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


| Professional Men 


the worn 


Sozodont 
Tooth Powder 


a delicious dentifrice. Free 
from acid and grit. Just the 
thing for those who have an 


inclination for the niceties of 
every-day life. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


— 
MENNEN'S 
\BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 


MENNEN’S face on every box; be sure that tthe original, 
Sold everywhere, po, 


y mail as cents. Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM, 


"SHAVE WITH A “GEM” 


“ON BOAT, TRAIN, ANYWHERE — 


it's ‘the easiest, quickest, si: way, and a clean, 


is perfect in} every detail. Send for our /ree ‘ee proposition, 
How to make and save money with a ‘“‘Gem,” 
The ‘‘GEM”’ Blade is the secret of oursuccess. 


GEM ‘RAZOR COMPLETE, $2.00 


everywhere or sent direct, all charges 
GEM CUTLERY CO. (Dept. 24), 34 Reade St St. NewYork 
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What Is Daus Tip- Top? 


TO PROVE 


is the best, 
106 copies from Pen-written 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
bok ye oy send a complete DUPLICATOR without deposit on 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washin no press, no printer's 
ink, The product of 23 years’ ———— in DUPLICATORS. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap'size (prin “ie in. mB 13 in.), $7.50, subject 
to the trade discount of 33% per cent. $5.00 


FELIX P. B. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO.., pens Bidy., 111 Jobe Stroct, New York 


Che Land of Manatee 


described and illustrated, 
its wonderful resources 
shown, and its strange and 
absorbingly interesting 
history recounted, in the 
Seaboard Magazine. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


The 20th 
Century Piano 


Any piece of music sounds better ona 


STROHBER PIANO 


Price and Terms are better too 
Direct from the Manufacturers 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


STROHBER PIANO CO., Chicago 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Educational and Scientific works printed in English, German, 
French, and all other modern languages. Zstimates furnished. 


58TH STREET AND ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a ee and Physical Di , and Teachers to combine athletic work with other branches, for 
Athletic Coaches, high-grade positions. Have filled vacancies in University of vuert Puniee, 


eee ent high schools, etc,, and can assist you. REGISTER NOW, FREE. 


The Physical Training Teachers’ Bureau, Second Stet, 
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GRAND PRIZE 
(the highest honor) 


AWARDED TO 


ESTERBROOKS 
Steel Pens 


AT THE 


St. Louis Exposition 


THE IMPROVED 


ton 


KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


The NAME Is Stamped 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Ke Lies flat to the leg—never 
Xx slips, tears, nor unfastens 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


‘GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII, 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


the writing being practi 


‘ t, and answer use of and 


tions our spec’ 
BentYreeit you writeand nention this 


In an early form of Egyptian eng 
the pictograph above means “* 

Had the ancients been ith 
Dixon’s Eterno, they would have simpli- 
fied their art of w: ting. _ left a much 
more complete record of their time. 


writes black, 


It t furnishes much better co py than copy: 
ink. Th slende are tough taken chats 


ence led. 
ickel 
Dixon’s ‘Guide, indexed voca- 
tells the pencil for 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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in SIGHT 


Visible Writing 
Perfect Construction 
and Easy Manipulation 


UNDERWOOD 


TYPEWRITER 
in a field by itself. 


“A STANDARD—BEYOND COMPETITION.” 
Eventually YOU will use no other. 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER Co. 

241 Broadway, New York. 
Adapted for use with the 
“Unit Book-keeping System.” 


the "Y and E" Vertical System 
of correspondence filing. 
@ Shows exactly 
and convenient this me is. 
@ Files ANYTHING FLAT, 


from letters to photo negatives. 
@ Want it? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MF6. CO. 
Phone: Central 2497 
138-140 Wabash Avenue 
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July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ aA 


New Jersey Gentral 


Two Routes From New York: 
Shortest 
All Rail Line and | Oeickest 


Sandy Hook Boats | Picturesque 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any address by C. M. 
= URT, General Passenger 


t, New Jersey Central, 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 


The Prospects of 
the Small College 


By R, Harper 
President of the University of Chicago 


12mo, paper; postpaid, 25 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A Complete Catalogue of Publications Sent on Request 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


An invitation is extended to any white mer- 
chant outside of New York city, or their repre- 
sentative, whose name appears in Bradstreet’s 
or Dunn’s Commercial Agency Book, also any 
white professional or educational person, to 
accept the hospitality of our Hotel for three 
days without charge. Usual rates, apartment 
with private bath $3.00 per day and up, with- 
out meals. Parlor, Bedroom and private bath 
$35.00, r week and up, with meals for two. 

ew York Merchants and Editors are requested 
to call the attention of their Out of Town 
Buyers and subscribers to this advertisement. 


GALLATIN HOTEL 
7o W. 46th Street New York City 
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BAUSCH @ LOMB 
Microscopes 


Great Reduction in Prices 


1” you are having any trouble with the finish We have recently put in effect a new 

on your floors, or are not entirely pleased price list which greatly reduces the 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not prices of several of our most durable 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish Microscopes. Send for new Catalog.” 
ever introduced. 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 2 e 

wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not Photo graphic 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 


ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not Lenses 


likely to be improved upon. ‘ 
“9g i The success of a picture depends on 
Finished samples of wood and instructive 


pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent ; accurate work. Leading photogra- 
free for the asking. phers everywhere use them. They 
add to the pleasure and profit of pic- 


BERRY BROTH ERS, Limited, ture making. Send for Photographic 


Varnish Manufacturers, Lens Catalog. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Now York Ghlcago Boston {Frankfort a. M., Germany 


Factory and [ain Office, DETROIT. 
Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO | 


Ghe 
BALL BEARING 


DENSMORE 


|| 


Handsome Souvenir FREE to 
stenographers sending address 
and place of occupation 


346-8 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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FORTY YEARS 
of EDUCATION 


im the Piano business .._£_.._.,. 


4 We ought to know something about Pianos. 
Others so, for we do the largest retail Piano 
business in the world. 


1 We are agents for 24 different makes of Pianos 
and have over 600 individual Pianos on our floors. 


@ The prospective purchaser can make compari- 
sons Ros that would be impossible elsewhere. 
Then, too, we can meet your views in regard to 
price, for we have Pianos from $125.00 up. 


4 We sell Pianos on such terms of payment that 
no home need be without this necessary and 
acquisition. 


A Good New Piano for Rent 
$4.00 per Month 


4 Let us send you our handsome Piano book. It 
is free for the asking. Write today. 


38 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


THE EUREKA REMOVABLE 


MEMORANDUMS 


INEXPENSIVE, HANDY, USEFUL 


Fill up one book, simply slide out 
of cover and put in new tablet..... 


ONE COVER WILL OUTWEAR 6 TABLETS 


ayxa%.. 
- 

34x5%.. 


Sent postpaid on Bove of price 
Ss. D. CHILDS @ CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
200 Clark Street CHICAGO 


Through Pullman 
Service 
to Virginia 


Big Four C. & O. Route 
Leaves Chicago 1:00 p. m. daily. 
“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT.’’ 
All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Hlinois 
Central 63d St. Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria con- 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 
trains of the 


C. & 0., 0. & G., L.& N. and B. & -0. S. W. Railways 


Chicago City Ticket Office 
238 Clark Street *Phone Harrison 4620 
J. ©, TUCKER, General Northern Agent. 


THE ' 


Morgan Park Academy 


FOR 


Is a constituent part of The University of Chi- 
c1go, and is situated in the beautiful village of 
Morgan Park, eight miles from the city site of 
the University. is situation is most favorable, 
affording healthful surroundings and spacious- 
ness of grounds. 

The Faculty of the Academy consists of eleven 
men, all college graduates, well-trained in their 
departments. 

e courses include Manual 

meet the entrance requirements of all the 

colleges and technical schools. 

ts seven buildings, all of brick and stone, 
consist of three dormifories, the new gymna- 
sium, the library containing 6,000 volumes, the 
well-equipped science laboratory, and the reci- 
tation building. 

The Academy’s ideals are to develop the best 
possible manhood in its students and to this end 
all its discipline is directed. Especial effort is 
made to teach boys how to study and to form 
habits of work. The students’ interests, athletic, 
ae musical, and religious, are well 

ned. 


The expenses vary from $250.00 to $450.00 
per year. Forty-five scholarships are gow in 
recognition of excellence of effort. 


THE FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20TH 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


DEAN WAYLAND J. CHASE, Morgan Park, Ill. 
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OLD 
RELIABLE 


Say that YOURS isa 


STECK 


The Reliable’? Piano | 


and you will have convinced any competent 
critic of the soundness of your judgment. 
Catalogue No. 10 free 


Warerooms, 136 Fifth Ave., New York 


When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 


9 


ALMOST DAILY - 


HOW OFTEN DOES 

YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 

DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 

REPENT - AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


863 BROADWAY 
508 Tu ‘Avenue! NEWYORK 


SEVENTEEN OTHER STORES & SALESAGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 


‘FOLLOW 
THE FLAG”’ 


Summer Tours 


Write today for a Free cepy 
of WABASH Summer Tour 
Book—1905, outlining many 
very attractive summer vaca- 
tion trips, with rates, eto. 


Write us about any tour 
may have in contemplation. 
We shall be glad to assist you. 


Cc. S. CRANE, F. A. PALMER, 
G. P. & T. agent, 4. G. P. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 


ACU 


dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. U. Ss. A. 
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THE PLAGE OF INDUSTRIES 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP, Ph.D. 


278 pages cloth $r.00 net postpaid $1.11 
AN entirely new chapter, seventy-two 
Now pages of text (chap. v. pp. 171-242), "Tais’ boo k, 


has been added. The Index has also 


- been reconstructed and classifies all the 


additional material. The price has not 
been advanced: $1.00 net, postpaid $1.11. 


An admirable work for Normal Schools 


THE value of the book has been 

further enhanced by the addition of 
sixteen full-page illustrations. These 
are particularly appropriate because they 
nearly all show children actually en- 
gaged in industrial work. 


Of great utility in teachers’ reading 


Outlines 
Practical 
Work 


HE new material emphasizes the 
practical side of the work. The added 
chapter outlines a course in Colonial 
History, based upon the growth of 
Plymouth Colony; the illustrations are a 
complement to the work here suggested. 


To be published June 1, 1905 


recognizing the 
close relation be- 
tween the stages 
of racial develop- 
ment and the 
definite periods 
of child-growth, 
advocates a much 
larger place in 
our educational 
system for the in- 
dustries — whose 
development con- 
stitutes a chief 
characteristic of 
racial progress— 
than these have 
hitherto occupied. 
The volume is 
well written and 
has, in its shorter 
form, run through 
two editions. 


The University of Chicago Press 


“CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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A Short Cut 
to Comfort 


to be replaced 
when burned out. 


name HYLO 
and refuse im- 
ttations. 
Twelve styles of HYLO 


“How to ‘our Meter.” 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


106 STATE STREET DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The PROOF of Remington Supremacy: 


It outsells every 
other Typewriter 


The REASON for Remington Supremacy : 


It outworkKs and 
outwears every 
other Typewriter 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


The University of Chicago Press 
Educational and Scientific pate 
in English, German, French, and all other 
tes Furnished vt yt vt 

Address, 58th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


T*e STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized. for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
1| 349 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
n the world 

They keep the trains on time 
Between Chicago, 


St. Louis, 


Kansas City and 


Peoria 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Genera! Passenger Agent 


SAVES 
=) 
ts 3 
Tee Lone | | | 
(shown in the illustration) is 
‘ee just right for the man who — 
reads in bed. ip snaps 
: on like a glove 
body can t 
y 
Send forCatalogueand booklet { 
RAILWAY 
XN - 


x 


PAUL E. WIRT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


writes with non-skipping-regularity. Car- 
respondence a pleasure, Acard wall bring | announcements and other adver- 


you a catalogue of 100 styles. tising matter. Simply ask to be 


_ ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 


It costs you nothing to receive our 


Found on sale at all Stationers } placed on our mailing list. 


BOX . BLOOMSBURG, PA, * The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 


Lectures on Commerce 


A Book for Business Men ; 


An interesting chapter 


SOME RAILWAY PROBLEMS 


By PAUL MORTON, Secretary of the Navy 
F ly Vice-President of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 

is one of the five lectures on Railways included in this collection. The volume is edited by He 
Rand Hatfield, of the University of California. The other contributors on Railways are A. W. 
Sullivan, of the Illinois Central, on Railway Management and Operation; George G. Tunell, of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, on Railway Mail Service; E. D. Kenna, of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé, on Railway Consolidation; Louis Jackson, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, on 
Railways as Factors in Industrial Development. 


The other subjects treated in Lectures on Commerce are Higher Commercial Educa- 
tion, by J. Laurence Laughlin; The Steel Industry, by Franklin H. Head; Investments, 
by D. R. Forgan; The Comptroller of the Currency, the Methods of Banking, by James 
H. Eckels; Foreign Exchange, by H. K. Brooks; The History of the Art of Forging, by 
H. F. J. Porter; At Wholesale, by A. C. Bartlett; The Commercial Value of Advertising, 
by John Lee Mahin; The Credit Department of Modern Business, by Dorr A. Kimball; 
and Fire Insurance, by A. F. Dean. 


Lectures on Commerce, 396 pages, 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; $1.63 postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Free Guide 
the 

Exposition 


| Bae have just pub- 
: lished a Lewis and 


fe Clark Exposition 
BH guide that’s crowded 


Ay with just the sort of If 


information people 
want when planning 
i the trip. 
The guide is free 
if for the asking. Write 
to-day. Our services 
| in helping you to plan 
your trip are free, too. 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
Pass’r Traffic Manager, 
209 Adams Street, 


Chicago. 


Let us prove 
what we claim 
at our expense 


There is only one way to prove any- 
thing about a typewriter, and that is 
an actual test of the machine itself iz 
your own office. 

That is what we want every possible 
purchaser of a Fox Typewriter to do 
before he buys. 

When we say the Fox Typewriter can 
be operated with from 25 to 100 per 
cent less energy than any other type- 
writer, it doesn’t mean anything to you 
unless we can show by this saving that 
it will enable you to reduce the cost of 
typewriting in your office, give you a 
better grade of work and save you a vast 
amount of worry about repairs. When 
we show you ¢ha¢é, you are interested. 

We have proved this to some of the 
most discriminating buyers in the coun- 
try. Seventy-five per cent of our sales 
are made under just such circumstances. 

If we can prove it to you, you want 
our machine. 

Remember we rove this at our ex- 
pense. All you have to do is say you 
are interested, no matter where you are. 

Write us today. 


‘Fox Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office and Factory 
560-570 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities, 


= 
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For All Nations and Tongues and used by All Classes of People. 


THE BUSINESS MAN - Because the New Hammond is the Best Letter 
Writer, Manifolder and. Tabulator. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MAN - Because the Hammond has a py unlimited 
range of service. 


THE LITERARY MAN - Because the Hammond allows the use of several 
styles and sizes of type. 


THE LINGUIST - - ~- Because on one Hammond machine more than 
twenty languages can be written. 


THE LADIES - - - ~- Because the Hammond has a beautiful Script type 
and others in preparation. 


EVER Y BO DY - Because one Hammond will write anything in any 


style of type, language, or color of ink, on any 
size paper in any direction. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER GOMPANY 


69TH TO 7OTH STS., AND EAST RIVER NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


No Remedy of Ordinary Merit Could Ever 
Have Received Indorsations from 


In Bright’s Disease 
and 
Albuminuria 


0 
Pregnancy 


In Stone in the Blad- 
der, Renal Calculi, 
and 
Inflammation 
of the 
Bladder 


In Gout, 
Rheumatism 
and 
Uric Acid 
Conditions 


Men Like These. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M.R.C.P., London, 
Professor of the Principies and Practice of Medicine and Clinical 
Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco. 

Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor Medical Jurisprudence, 
Bishop's University, Montreal, Canada. 


Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner New 
York City and State, President Board of Pharmacy, New York 
City, Examining Physician Corporation Council, etc. 

John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Medico-Chirurgical ollege, Philadelphia. 

Dr. George Ben. Johnston, Richmond, Va., Ex-President 
Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President 
Medical Society of Va., and Professor of Gynecology and Abdominal 
Surgery, Medical College of Va. 


Dr. A. Gabriel Pouchet, Professor of Pharmacology and 
Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 


Dr. J. T. LeBlanchard, Prof. Montreal Clinic,SM.,SN.,V.U. 
Jas. M. Crook, A. M., M. D., Professor Clinical Medicine 
and Clinical Diagnosis, New York Post Graduate Medical School. 


Louis C. Horn, M. D., Ph. D., Professor Diseases of Chil- 
dren and Dermatology, Baltimore University. 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, President and Professor Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. 


Dr. Robert Bartholow, M.A., LL. D., Professor Materia 
Medica and General Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College, Phila. 


Dr. I. N. Love, New York — Former Professor Diseases of 
Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Marion Sims 


College of Medicine, St. Louis. 

Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., Zx-President American 
Medical Association, Late President and Professor Clinical Sur- 
gery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Alexander B. Mott, of New York, Professor of Surgery, 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital, 


A pamphlet telling what these and many other of the leading medical men of the day say of the value of 


BUFFALO 


in the treatment of these 
diseases sent toany address. BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by the general Drug and Mineral Water trade. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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To insure a healthful home and pre- 
vent sickness, purify the cellar, closets, 


P Used Round the World sinks, drains, and every spot where 
disease germs may lodge, with 


Alorides 


The leader for 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Grand Prizes) Fair D SI 4 FECTANT 


St. Louis 


An odorless, colorless liquid, which destroys foul odors 


Walter Baker & Co Ltd and disease-breeding matter. When diluted with ten parts 
° e of water for household use, it costs less than 5 cents a 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. quart, Sold everywhere in quart bottles. 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN PREPARED ONLY BY 


S&S EUROPE anv AMERICA HENRY B. PLATT, New York & Montreal 


OUT O’ DOORS 


SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially out-of-door 
ones. All the active sports make the bath a luxury; add to 
its delights by using HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which 
lifts a bath above a commonplace cleansing process, makes 
every pore respond, and energizes the whole body. Itisa 
summer necessity to every man, woman, and child who 
would be daintily clean. Keeps you fresh and sweet asa 
sea breeze; prevents sunburn and roughness. Make the 
test yourself. 


THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND SAPOLIO makes 
it a very desirable toilet article; it contains no animal fats, 
but is made from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. 
Its use is a fine habit. 


HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only because it is 
made by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, dain- . 
ty, soothing, and healing to the most tender skin. Don’t 
argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By our system of 
. payments every family in moderate circumstances can ow! 
7 a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in your home free of expense 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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